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The Toronto Convention 


* EVER before have so many stu- 
p dents gathered from the colleges 
of the United States and Canada as at the 
Convention of the Student Volunteer 
Movement at Toronto, February 26 to 
March 2. The unofficial report read at 
the farewell meeting, which did not in- 
clude the large number of students of 
Toronto who were in constant attend- 
ance but were not accredited delegates, 
indicated that 2,296 students came from 
465 institutions of learning of the United 
States and Canada. At the convention 
at Cleveland four years ago, the number 
of student delegates was 1,598. In view 
of the remoteness of Toronto from the 
center of the student field, the increase in 
student delegates is a striking indication 
of the growth of missionary interest and 
“nthusiasm in the colleges. 

a 3 

Many of the universities ana colleges 
sent large delegations, including men 
who are leaders in athletics and social 
life of their institutions, as well as in 
Christian work. Of the large universi- 
ties, the banner delegations came from 
the University of Michigan, with forty- 
three students ; Harvard, with forty-two; 
Northwestern University, with forty; 
Yale, with thirty-three; and the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, with twenty-five. 
Among the denominational colleges 
which were strongly represented were 
Denison University, which sent sixteen; 
Hiram College, with fifteen ; and Woos- 
ter University, with fifteen. The largest 
delegation from the women’s colleges 
came from Bryn Mawr, and numbered 
eighteen, while Royal Victoria College 
of Montreal and Mount Holyoke College 
also sent large and representative dele- 


gations. The theological seminaries were 
represented by remarkably large num- 
bers. Hartford led with thirty-two, and 
Union, Drew, Princeton, Auburn, Roch- 
ester, Yale, and the theological colleges 
of Montreal and Allegheny were also 
conspicuous for the number of men sent. 
Three students from the University of 
California traveled a distance of over 
5,600 miles each, and were absent from 
college nearly three weeks to attend the 
Convention. 


It was not merely a convention of stu- 
dents. The presence of 212 professors 
and instructors was evidence that the 
Movement is enlisting the hearty sympa- 
thy and support of leading educators. 
Over one hundred from the mission fields 
gave the weight of their experience to 
the meetings and gained inspiration from 
them, while the presence of eighty-two 
representatives of missionary boards and 
societies was an evidence of the close 
union between the Movement and the 
regular agencies which are sending out 
the missionary candidates. The twenty- 
eight editors of leading religious papers 
were a most influential part of the Con- 
vention, and are already making its in- 
fluence felt throughout the continent. 
The aggregate attendance of registered 
delegates at the Convention was 2,955. 


* * * 


For the first time a Volunteer Conven- 
tion met on Canadian soil. As it was 
expected, the Canadian colleges were 
royally represented. There were from 
these institutions 514 delegates. This is 
an increase of 320 per cent. over the 
Canadian contingent at Cleveland, while 
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the per cent. of increase in total student 
attendance was only forty-three. 
2K x * 

As trains from the North, East, South, 
and West reached Toronto, there was 
some disappointment at finding a city 
which has so splendid a reputation for 
cleanliness and bright skies, shrouded in 
clouds and part of the time in fog, while 
the streets were at their very worst. Ex- 
ternal surroundings made all the more 
striking the cordial hospitality of the 
many homes which received delegates. 
Every delegate who reached the city re- 
ceived entertainment, while hospitable 
homes were open for even a larger num- 
ber. Never has a Volunteer Convention 
been better cared for, and, judging from 
the reports, hostesses and hosts felt more 
than repaid by the companionship of ear- 
nest voung life from all the leading in- 
stitutions of the continent. Delegates 
will carry to all parts of the United States 
and Canada the fame of Toronto’s cordial 
reception. 

The local organization to prepare for 
the Convention and receive the delegates 
was so complete and did its work so well 
that the absence of delay and friction was 
remarked by many. A business men’s 
committee, with the Hon. S. H. Blake, 
K.C., as chairman, secured the large sum 
of money needed to meet the expenses. 
The ministers’ committee and the wom- 
en’s missionary societies worked indefat- 
igably to provide homes for the dele- 
gates; while more than one hundred stu- 
dents of Toronto served as reception and 
assignment committees, meeting the dele- 
gates at the trains, assigning them to 
their places of entertainment, and in hun- 
dreds of cases accompanying them to re- 
mote parts of the city. The organization 
of the Convention itself was equally ex- 
emplarv and contributed not a little to 
the spiritual results. 

* ” ca 


The Convention Hall was of prime im- 
portance, for upon it depended in very 
large degree the success of the meetings. 
Those who also attended the Ecumenical 
Conference in 1900 in New York were 
surprised to find in Massey Music Hall 
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a building of better acoustic properties 
and more fully adapted to such a Con- 
vention than was Carnegie Hall. The 
spacious entrances, the two galleries on 
three sides of the building, and its grace- 
ful arches and fine illumination made the 
hall very attractive. The simple but ap- 
propriate decorations added to this at- 
tractiveness. In front of the large organ 
was hung a map of the world, showing 
the different mission fields. On either 
side, large flags of the United States and 
Canada were draped, showing the union 
of the two nations in this great interna- 
tional organization for world conquest; 
while the watchword of the Movement— 
“The Evangelization of the World in 
this Generation ’—was displayed in large 
letters above the platform and directly 
over the other decorations. 


ok 7K K 


The program was marked by its logical 
order, its breadth of outlook, intensity, 
and cumulative power. The addresses of 
welcome, on Wednesday evening, by the 
Bishop of Toronto, Principal Caven, and 
the Rev. Dr. Potts called attention in 
turn to the meaning of Volunteer Move- 
ment to the Church, to the colleges, and 
to the heathen world. The underlying 
theme of the whole Convention was the 
Evangelization of the World in this Gen- 
eration. On Wednesday evening the ob- 
ligation to make Christ known to every 
creature was presented. On Thursday 
evening the need of the unevangelized 
millions was vividly brought before the 
delegates as the awful condition of the 
heathen in the great mission fields of the 
world was portrayed. On Friday night a 
ringing appeal for a forward evangelistic 
movement throughout the world was 
made, followed by an address on the 
lessons from the lives of master mission- 
aries. On Saturday night the ability of 
the Church to make Christ known was 
convincingly shown through a display of 
the material and spiritual resources of 
the Church. At the three morning ses- 
sions the factors necessary to accomplish 
the evangelization of the world were con- 
sidered. On Thursday morning the need 
of men and the agency which had been 
providentially raised up to supply this 
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need was made clear in the quadrennial 
report of the Movement and in addresses. 
On Friday morning the need of an inter- 
ested and educated home church was em- 
phasized, while the money problem of 
missions was frankly and forcefully pre- 
sented in a number of ringing addresses 
on Saturday forenoon. The Convention 
reached its climax on Sunday, which was 
devoted to a reverent consideration of 
the spiritual factors which are essential 
for the success of this great enterprise. 
As the delegates listened to the Conven- 
tion sermon on “ Jesus Christ, the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever,” to the 
burning address on the need of “ Men of 
Heroism,” and the address on Prayer as 
a factor in missions, they felt that there 
are at the disposal of the Church all the 
resources that are needed to carry out the 
great commission. 


The addresses were uniformly of such 
high order that the mention of any of the 
speakers out of the large number would 
be drawing unfair distinctions. Each ad- 
dress seemed to fit into the plan of the 
whole Convention, and in it all there was 
not a discordant note. The large hall 
was filled at everv session with earnest, 
prayerful men and women who paid the 
closest attention and manifested a pur- 
posefulness and a devotional spirit which 
could only come from waiting upon God. 

» ¢ 

One of the noteworthy features of the 
Convention was the complete absence of 
sensationalism and emotionalism or any- 
thing that savored of excitement or per- 
sonal pressure in the which 
might naturally have been expected in 
view of the great cause for which the 
Movement stands and the urgency of the 
need of the heathen world, which the 
members of the Movement fully realize. 
During the first four davs of the Con- 
vention little was said in direct appeal to 
the students to give their lives to mis- 
sions. On the afternoon of Sunday, at 
the meetings for men and women stu- 
dents, the call to decision as to life ser- 
vice was sounded forth by volunteers, 
but no pressure was exerted and dele- 
gates were given no opportunity to hand 


sessions, 
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in declaration cards during the Conven- 
tion. 
+ * &* 

This was the first convention of the 
Movement at which the Watchword re- 
ceived no formal explanation and de- 
fence. It needed none. It received uni- 
versal and spontaneous indorsement of 
the leaders of the Church from the open- 
ing address of welcome by the Right 
Reverend Bishop of Toronto to the clos- 
ing speech of the farewell meeting by the 
representative of the foreign mission 
boards. 

%* %* * 

The report of the Executive Committee 
showed that the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment is indeed a movement and that there 
is no place for discouragement or pessim- 
ism with reference to its usefulness or its 
achievements. In rapid succession it 
stated the aim of the Movement, the 
agencies of supervision and cultivation, 
and what the Movement has accom- 
plished. The secret of the fruitfulness 
and power of the Movement was thought- 
fully analyzed, while the program of the 
Movement, with the problems which are 
involved in carrying it out, was an- 
nounced. The report closed with a state- 
ment of what the Movement needs, end- 
ing with the following: 

“Deeper than all other needs is that 
of prayer for the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit upon the members of the Move- 
ment. This need is indescribably great. 
Christ, in commanding His disciples to 
pray the Lord of the harvest that He 
thrust forth laborers into His harvest, 
went to the center of the missionary 
problem. If the Volunteer Movement is 
to continue to be a movement, that is, if 
the volunteers are to keep pressing out to 
distant fields, there must be on the part 
of Christians everywhere a larger obedi- 
ence to the praver command of our 
Lord.” 

The achievements of the Movement are 
best seen in the section of the report 
which is entitled, “ An Fight Years’ Con- 
trast, 1894-1902” 

“Tn 1894 the Movement had touched 
bv its traveling secretaries 256 institu- 
tions: since then the number visited by 
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them has increased to 798. ‘Then the 
Movement had three secretaries ; now it 
has eight. That year it rallied to the 
Detroit Convention 1,325 delegates; in 
this Convention we have fully twice that 
number. Then the Movement had issued 
eight pamphlets ; now its list of publica- 
tions includes thirteen pamphlets and 
eighteen text-books. Then there were 
less than thirty mission study classes, 
with but 200 members; during the past 
year there have been over ten times as 
many classes with a total membership of 
nearly 5,000. Up to the time of the De- 
troit Convention nearly 700 volunteers 
had sailed; since then the number has 
increased to nearly three times that num- 
ber. At that time there was in many 
places an unfortunate chasm existing be- 
tween volunteers and non-volunteers; 
now these two classes are united in spirit 
and in effort, and the students who are 
not volunteers recognize increasingly that 
a burden of responsibility, equal to that 
borne by the volunteers, rests also upon 
them for the world’s evangelization. 
Then there was no organized missionary 
effort carried on by students among the 
young people of the churches ; now there 
are well-organized student campaigns in 
connection with a dozen or more denom- 
inations and participated in by hundreds 
of students. In 1894 the Volunteer 
Movement was established only in North 
America and the British Isles, with be- 
ginnings also in Scandinavia and South 
Africa; now it is firmly planted in every 
Protestant country of the world, and the 
volunteer idea lias heen successfully 
transplanted to the student centers of 
non-Christian lands. Then there were 
Christian student movements in only 
three or four countries, and these were 
not related to each other; now there are 
eleven national or international student 
movements bound together in sympathy 
and effort by the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation.” 
* * * 


One of the most impressive and inspir- 
ing features of the Convention was the 
singing. A hymnal, containing the great 
missionary hymns of the Church, had 
been prepared for this occasion, and a 
copy was given to each delegate. The 
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effect of the united voices of 4,000 ear- 
nest singers was profoundly stirring, as 
again and again the notes of “ The Son 
of God goes forth to war” rang out, or 
the clarion call of the Reformation, * A 
mighty fortress is our God,” rolled 
through the great building. Appropriate 
and effective hymns were sung by the 
quartette, which was composed of four 
talented singers and men of God, who 
voluntarily gave up their business and 
professional work to render this service. 
The notes of “ Still, still with Thee,” 
* The riches of love in Christ Jesus,” and 
* Speed away ” will remain in the minds 
and hearts of the delegates. 


* * * 


The Convention and the Movement 
were honored in having the greatest Prot- 
estant missionary society of the world 
send its chief secretary to Toronto for the 
express purpose of representing it. The 
addresses of the Rev. Prebendary H. E. 
lox, Honorary Secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society, were notable. His 
experience and counsel were helpful not 
only to the students, but also to the lead- 
ers of the missionary forces. The Stu- 
dent Volunteer Missionary Union sent as 
its fraternal delegate Mr. T. Jays, a 
member of its Executive, whose experi- 
ence as a traveling secretary of the Union 
and as a missionary made his presence 
very helpful. Mr. Jays has been per- 
suaded to spend six weeks in America 
following the Convention, and is doing 
helpful work among the colleges. Dean 
and Mrs. Plumptre, of Wycliffe College, 
and Mr. Robert F. Drury, former leaders 
of the British Student Movement, were 
also accredited as fraternal delegates. 
The beginnings of the missionary move- 
ment among British students were re- 
called by the presence of Dr. and Mrs. 
F. Howard Taylor and Mr. and Mrs. 
Beauchamp. Dr. Taylor was one of the 
pioneers in the missionary work among 
the students of the British universities, 
and Mr. Beauchamp was a member of 
the famous “ Cambridge seven.” 


* *« * 


The people of Toronto were profound- 
ly impressed by the Convention. Massey 
Hall was able to contain but about 1,000 
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in addition to the regular delegates. So 
a parallel meeting, with an equally strong 
program, was held each evening, and 
from the beginning the 2,500 seats in the 
Metropolitan Methodist Church were 
filled. On Friday night, hundreds who 
were anxious to hear the missionary ad- 
dresses were turned away, and on the 
following night a third meeting place 
was necessary. On Sunday morning and 
evening the pulpits of the city were oc- 
cupied by missionaries, secretaries of 
mission boards and other visitors, and on 
Sunday afternoon Massey Hall was filled 
by citizens of Toronto who were eager 
to listen to the missionary message. 
** 

Each afternoon section meetings were 
held for the consideration of different 
mission fields, different phases of mis- 
sionary effort, and the problem of mis- 
sions from the standpoint of the different 
denominations. Each of these was a con- 
vention in itself in the completeness of 
its program, the ability of its speakers, 
its power and scope, and in the thorough- 
ness of its organization and preparation. 
For the first time in connection with a 
Volunteer Convention a conference was 
held of editors of missionary and other 
religious papers, at which the relation of 
the religious press to the promotion of 
the missionary cause was discussed. 


*K Kk 


The Educational Exhibit, which occu- 
pied the basement of Massey Hall, was 
an advance upon anything heretofore at- 
tempted by the Movement. In the litera- 
ture section were found a select number 
of missionary books, a library gathered 
for the missionary’s use on the field, and 
the usual exhibits of the boards arranged 
topically rather than by societies. A 
large number of charts, educational in 
character, maps, etc., made the walls of 
the hall very attractive. A new feature 
of the Exhibit consisted of material in- 
tended to suggest to missionary candi- 
dates a part of their outfit, which is prac- 
tically forgotten, but which experience 
has shown to be necessary or useful. It 
was this section which was to some most 
striking and interesting. Suggestion was 
aimed at, rather than completeness, in 
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both divisions of the Exhibit. That it 
was appreciated was made evident by a 
constant stream of visitors during the 
time that it was open to the public. 
of * *K 

The extent of the influence of the 
Movement and the close tie which binds 
the branches of the Movement in all lands 
through the World’s Student Christian 
Federation was impressively shown in 


the reading of cablegrams of greeting at 
the farewell meeting: 


“ Gotha, Germany. 
“One blood, one spirit, one motive, 
one goal. Germany's volunteers greet 
you. 
“ Paul Le Seur, Chairman of the Ger- 
man Student Missionary Union.” 


“ Christiania, Norway. 
“ To live Christ. 
“ Students of Norway.” 


“ Tokyo, Japan. 
“ Christ conquering Japan. 


“Volunteer. League, representing 100 
volunteers from Great Britain and 


America.” 


“ Shanghai, China. 
“One million student leaders of four 
hundred million people suddenly awak- 
ened. Pray. 
“ Brockman, Lyon, Lewis, Barrie, Gailey, 
Southam.” 


“ Tientsin, China. 
“ North China calls. Fill up the gaps. 
Victory ahead. 
“ Robert R. Gailey and thirty-five volun- 
teers.” 


“ Ootacamund, India. 

“Fields white. Time short. Send 
volunteers full faith and power. 

“ Robert P. Wilder, White, Eddy, and 
other former leaders of the American 
and British student movements.” 

* * * 

The culmination of the whole Conven- 
tion was the farewell meeting. Short ad- 
dresses of warning, counsel, and appeal 
were given. When the chairman asked 
those in the audience who expected to 
start for the mission field within a year 
to rise, about 125 men and women arose, 
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and a large number, in quick succession, 
named the field to which they expected 
to go, giving the reason which led them 
to their decision. All were thrilled with 
this object lesson of the results of work 
of the Movement during the past few 
years. The last message of the Conven- 
tion, by Mr. Speer, again turned the 
thoughts of the delegates to their com- 
mon Lord and Master. 


The Convention in all the plans of the 
Executive Committee has been regarded 
as a beginning and not an end. There- 
fore, the morning following the close of 
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the Convention, the Committee and _ sec- 
retaries met and planned an immediate 
aggressive campaign, and as a result, for 
the time being, the force of traveling 
secretaries has been doubled. The results 
of the Convention will go on in thousands 
of directions which cannot be traced, but 
already definite results are noticeable. 
The spiritual life of the delegates was 
quickened, the religious life of the col- 
leges has felt the influence, and the whole 
Church has been moved. Already a large 
number of volunteer declaration cards 
have been signed, and it is significant to 
note that they include some of the ablest 
men and women in the colleges. 


Fourth Convention of the Student Volunteer Missionary 
Movement 


By the Rev. Principal William Caven, D.D., LL.D.. Knox College, Toronto 


HE Fourth Convention of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement for 
Foreign Missions may confidently be 
pronounced very successful. The at- 
tendance of delegates and of the public 
was The speaking was good, 
the singing hearty and devout. Liberal 
contribution was made for the work of 
the next quadrennium. The tone of the 
entire proceedings was calm, earnest, 
and devotional. The presence of the 
Master could not be doubted, for His 
servants were refreshed and strength- 
ened. The interest of the Convention 
was not merely sustained; it continued 
to grow till the end. 

Massey Hall was the headquarters of 
the Convention. The great auditorium, 
which accommodates about 4,500 per- 
sons, was filled. Very properly, the first 
meeting was mainly a devotional prepa- 
ration for the series of meetings which 
followed, and in which every aspect of 
the Movement and every part of its work 
were to come under review. In the 
course of the proceedings, during the 
five days of the Convention, it may in- 
deed be said that the work of foreign mis- 
sions, in all the principal fields, received 
consideration in the able and fervid ad- 
dresses of missionaries, mission secre- 


large. 


taries, and men who had given special 
attention to missionary work and prob- 
lems. Many of these addresses were of 
remarkable spiritual power, and evident- 
ly made a deep impression upon the 
great audiences. Several were eloquent, 
but no one thought of eloquence, so real, 
sO penetrating were the words spoken. 
So distinctly was the appeal to heart and 
conscience that applause was felt to be 
out of place, and was seldom heard. 

Looking from the platform one saw, 
all over the chamber, standards bearing 
the names of the several States of the 
Union and of the provinces of Canada, 
and indicating the parts of the hall ap- 
propriated to the delegates from these 
States and provinces. The entire num- 
ber of delegates—students, professors, 
officers of the Volunteer Movement, ed- 
itors of religious newspapers, etc.—was 
some hundreds greater than in any pre- 
ceding convention. Among these were 
many who had already signified their 
purpose to serve in the foreign field, and 
not a few whose names were to be added 
to the list as the fruit of the present Con- 
vention. 

Three daily sessions were held, the 
great hall being occupied morning and 
evening, while the Convention was brok- 
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en up into sections in the afternoon for 
the consideration of particular fields or 
particular departments of mission work. 
Lhe sections met in churches and other 
buildings, and on one afternoon num- 
bered more than a score. A great deal 
of work was thus accomplished, while 
those who were specially interested in 
this or that field or topic had the oppor- 
tunity of hearing what they particularly 
desired. In these sectional meetings 
each subject was introduced by someone 
who had been asked to do so, but after- 
ward there was free discussion and con- 
ference. In the evenings overflow meet- 
ings were held, and on the evening of 
Saturday two of the largest churches in 
the city. were required for this purpose. 
The number present in Massey Hall and 
these churches that evening was prob- 
ably 9,000. 

The arrangements for the Convention, 
made by Mr. Hicks and those who-as- 
sisted him, proved very satisfactory and 
complete, and Mr. Mott discharged the 
duties of the chair with great ability and 
wisdom. Where so many addressed the 
Convention, with thorough knowledge 
of their subjects and with exceptional 
spiritual power, it would be _ hardly 
proper to mention particular names ; but 
this may be confidently said, that, for 
luminous, sympathetic, deeply impress- 
ive presentations of the subject of for- 
eign missions in almost every aspect, this 
Convention of the Student Volunteer 
Movement has, perhaps, never been sur- 
passed. By the divine blessing we may 
hope for the best results from this season 
of earnest conference and prayer on the 
part of so many who long for the coming 
of the Kingdom of God. Surely the dele- 
gates, and especially those who have of- 
fered themselves for the mission field, 
returned to their colleges strengthened 
and confirmed in their purpose to live 
for Christ. The raising of $15,000 for 
four successive vears in a few minutes 
and without pressure or excitement was 
itself evidence that the hearts of dele- 
gates and the audience at large were 
touched. 

The present writer had not the advan- 
tage of attending any of the preceding 
conventions, and cannot. therefore, com- 
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pare them with the recent one ; but there 
are some features of the late conference 
which must have struck anyone who ob- 
served its proceedings with any degree 
of sympathy. Its catholicity could not 
be mistaken. There were represented in 
it all, or nearly all, of the main divisions 
of the Protestant forces in the United 
States and Canada; but what is much 
more, not a word was said, so far as the 
writer knows, inconsistent with the evan- 
gelical consensus. Nor was it so be- 
cause reticence was observed concerning 
any of the great truths embraced therein. 
The natural depravity of man, the divine 
mercy as the fountain of redemption, the 
divinity and atonement of the Redeemer, 
regeneration by the Holy Spirit, justifi- 
cation by faith, holiness as the fruit and 
evidence of spiritual renewal, the duty of 
unqualified obedience to the Lord and 
consecration to His service, the fellow- 
ship of believers, the high function of the 
Christian Church as witness for its Lord 
and the great instrument for extending 
His kingdom—these and necessarily ac- 
companying truths were not merely ac- 
knowledged; they were declared with 
uncommon force and explicitness in the 
addresses made before the Convention. 
So evident was the oneness of under- 
standing and heart regarding the great 
verities of the faith as to fill with hope 
those who would gladly see a larger 
measure of visible union among the peo- 
ple of God. One could hardly forbear to 
say, “ Behold how good and how pleas- 
ant it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity.” 

Not less marked was the earnestness 
of the Convention in all its proceedings. 
There was no sensationalism, no orator- 
ical display, nothing said or done for ef- 
fect. All was done as in God’s presence, 
and as by those to whom the Kingdom 
of God was the greatest and surest of all 
realities. And this earnest spirit was 
necessarily devotional. Not only was 
prayer a leading feature of the program, 
but the speaking and the singing—how 
admirable that of the quartette—were 
such as should accompany prayer ; such, 
also, as to prepare the heart for it. 

I must not omit to say that the pres- 
ence of the fraternal delegates from Eng- 
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land gave sincere gratification to the 
Convention, and that their words were 
listened to with pleasure and profit. To- 
ronto will long remember the Conven- 
tion, not merely for the inspiring meet- 
ings in Massey Hall and the churches, 


but also for the delightful intercourse 
enjoyed in its homes with brethren from 
the great nation beside us, with which 
we have so much that is highest in com- 
mon, both in our economic and our re- 
ligious life. 


A British Student's View of the Convention 


By Thomas Jays 


HE ‘Loronto Convention must call 

all who hear of it and care for the 

advance of God’s Kingdom to rejoice, 

and none will rejoice more than the vol- 
unteers of the British Movement. 

This Convention gives the Church of 
Christ a grand exposition of the re- 
sources in men and women at her com- 
mand. ‘The great number of colleges 
sending delegates gave one a sight of 
the wide student field represented, from 
which the laborers could be obtained for 
the “ fields white already.” 

By the gathering was demonstrated 
the fact that the student movement of 
this land has it in its power to find all 
the men and women necessary for North 
America’s share in the evangelization of 
the world. It requires only ordinary 
faithfulness on the part of the present 
volunteers by continual prayer and per- 
sonal work to enlist the men and women 
required. 

The problem of the future is in greater 
measure that of faithfulness on the part 
of the mission boards and churches to 
the trust God has given them of sending 
out all the suitable candidates available, 
and of finding the funds necessary for 
this purpose. The volunteers can and 
ought to help largely in bringing the 
churches to a right attitude in the matter 
of providing the funds. 

This problem of money-raising was so 
well and exhaustively treated of in the 
Convention that there is no room for 
doubt as to whether the Christian Church 
has the money, or whether it can be ob- 
tained. Theoretical statements were al- 
ways backed up by actual facts. Thus, 
when we were told of plans for raising 
the money needed, illustrations were 
given of how it had been done, and the 


addresses leit me with the conviction 
stronger than ever that the solution of 
the difficulty of money-raising for mis- 
sionary work rests mainly with the min- 
isters. ‘They may have congregations 
who will not give abundantly, but surely 
almost always because of ignorance, and 
to remove this and educate his people to 
give is a pastor's second duty. 

One deep impression left with me as a 
result of the Convention is that of the 
saneness of the proposition to aim at ful- 
filling in this generation the command of 
Christ to evangelize all nations. The 
joyful optimism pervading the later ses- 
sions of the Convention speaks well for 
the missionary cause in North America; 
not that the stern realities of the heathen 
world were forgotten—for they were 
made clear by many of the speakers— 
but the clear vision of the presence and 
power of the risen Lord made the moun- 
tains of difficulties to become as mole- 
hills, and nearly everyone present to real- 
ize that, if they would but yield them- 
selves to the work, no limit can be placed 
on what might be accomplished in the 
very near future. 

The intense enthusiasm, with almost 
complete absence of excitement, that 
pervaded the gatherings spoke volumes 
for the attitude of the delegates, but often 
the fear of what might be missed came 
across my mind. The goal in sight, and 
yet fail to make it! It is an exasperating 
thought, and yet this is what one fears 
may be the case with many of the dele- 
gates. Why do men hesitate to abandon 
themselves to God for His purposes? 
There is no such hesitation when diffi- 
cult and dangerous posts, to which is at- 
tached worldly honor and gain, are of- 
fered to men. The supply is always 
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greater than the demand, even for West 
Africa, for instance. 

Unfitness for the work is the great 
hindrance. Men know it, but such a con- 
dition is not a matter of contentment, let 
alone satisfaction. Can we do with men 
who are less holy, less earnest to win 
men for Christ here than we require for 
the heathen and Mohammedan lands? 
Does Christ ask for a lower standard for 
His workers in North America than for 
those in Asia and Africa? No, we know 
itis not so. If we are fit for His service 
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here, we are fit for it anywhere. We 
dare not be satisfied till we have given 
Him our best and our all. 

Fellow-students, let us see to it that 
our lives are altogether consecrated to 
Him, so that where He needs us He may 
take us. The difficulties clear away like 
a summer cloud when we step out into 
the pathway of God’s will. The light 
there shineth more and more until the 
perfect day, but we must turn the cor- 
ner before we may see its cheering 
brightness. 


The Toronto Convention and Its Predecessors 
By Charles H. Fahs 


HE Convention was greater than 

any of its predecessors in the num- 
ber of its student delegates. At the first 
Cleveland convention there were present 
538 students from 150 institutions ; at the 
Detroit convention there were 1,082 stu- 
dents from 294 institutions; at the sec- 
ond Cleveland. convention there were 
1,598 students from 461 institutions; 
while at Toronto there were no less than 
2,296 students from 465 institutions. 

The growing literature, experience and 
aggressiveness of the Student Volunteer 
Movement have combined to develop in 
the colleges a stronger body of trained 
student leaders from whom could be 
chosen the delegates to Toronto. An in- 
creased number of secretaries of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement have been at 
work among the colleges, so that a larger 
field has been cultivated; the mission 
study classes have been growing in num- 
ber and quality of work; more avenues 
of student initiative along missionary 
lines have been opened, especially through 
the student missionary campaign; and 
all these causes have conspired to increase 
the strength of undergraduate missionary 
leadership. 

Because of the increasing vigor of re- 
ligious life and missionary interest in the 
colleges, and because of the reputation 
and available literature of previous con- 
ventions, the delegates went to Toronto 
more intelligent as to missions and the 
significance and work of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement than were the dele- 


gates to previous conventions. They 
were in all respects better prepared to 
receive the inspiration and help of the 
sessions, and they were better able to con- 
tribute to the intensifying of the prayer 
atmosphere which so characterized all 
the meetings. In this they made com- 


- mon cause with hundreds of sailed volun- 


teers who had attended other conven- 
tions, and who, by prayer from their mis- 
sion stations in all pagan and heathen 
lands, took part in this Convention. 
The Toronto program was in many 
respects stronger than were those of the 
former conventions. There was a great- 
er number of missionaries present to lend 
their aid and inspiration. At the first 
convention there were thirty-two re- 
turned missionaries in attendance; at De- 
troit, sixty-three; at the third, eighty- 
nine; and at Toronto, 107. Great figures, 
like Hudson Taylor at Detroit and Zwe- 
mer at Cleveland, had fit successors in 
Thoburn and Hotchkiss at Toronto. Mr. 
Mott and Mr. Speer, who have done such 
admirable team work at every one of 
these volunteer conventions, have been 
cumulative in the power of the messages 
they have delivered. It should be so: 
for, since that first Cleveland convention, 
Mr. Mott, in his work among students, 
has been twice around the world, besides 
having taken numerous trips abroad; 
Mr. Speer has made one world tour 
through mission lands, and has had 
years of experience as a board secretary ; 
and each has, published books involving 
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travel and also extensive research into 
the literature of missions. 

Throughout the Toronto program 
there was an entire absence of apologetic. 
It was easily sensed that the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement no longer needs to de- 
fend its policy or to insist on its right to 
be. All that is history. The Toronto 
atmosphere was tense with a militant 
Christianity. Even the problems of pro- 
moting missionary interest in the colleges 
did not demand prolonged discussion. 
The perfected mechanism of the mission- 
ary department in the college Christian 
Associations will provide for this. At- 
tention was fixed on the Church at home, 
hesitant and apathetic, and on heathenism 
abroad, no longer bulwarked and barred 
to the advance of the Gospel, but with 
walls crumbling and with gates unhinged. 
All speakers devoutly recognized the 
missionary imperative, the Master’s call 
and promise were reiterated, and in the 
hearts and minds of all urgency and im- 
mediacy were writ large. 

The Toronto Convention was greater 
than its predecessors in the elements of 
its personnel which can make the Con- 
vention’s influence permanent. Nearly 
twice as many faculty members—the con- 
tinuing element in college life—were 
present as were at the previous conven- 
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tions, while the attendance of a large 
number of editors of religious journals 
constituted practically a new feature of 
these gatherings. These editors perhaps 
saw the vision more truly and felt the 
inspiration of the occasion more deeply 
than did the students even, and through 
these editors the Volunteer Movement 
has been interpreted to the Church as a 
full-orbed movement in the Kingdom of 
God rather than as a side-issue in college 
life. 

The daily newspaper man who sat 
through a session of the Convention and 
then wrote that the interests there dealt 
with far surpassed in importance the af- 
fairs of civil government; the professed 
agnostic, summoned to Toronto by tele- 
graph, who attended the Sunday meet- 
ings and then declared he had seen 
enough to assure him that the spirit of 
apostolic Christianity was not yet dead; 
the little girl in the Michigan college 
town who insisted that she could pick out 
the students who had been to Toronto by 
the expression of their faces—these all 
bore witness that a great gathering has 
been held, a gathering which, from what- 
ever viewpoint it is considered, seems in 
every way to justify the contention that 
these student volunteer conventions go 
from strength to strength. 


Significance of the Toronto Volunteer Convention 


From the Point of View of the 
Colleges 


By President Emory W. Hunt, D.D., 


Denison University 


HE Convention at Toronto was of 
deep interest from whatever direc- 

tion it is viewed. In its depth and inten- 
sity of purpose, packing the great hall 
at the opening of the morning sessions, 
yet so quiet and free from ostentation 
and applause, it was a phenomenon to the 
man of the world. It comforted and 
cheered the hearts of the missionaries and 
the mission secretaries as they felt the 
surge of missionary conviction in the 
hearts of the student bodv of the country. 
To many a pastor who had not been in 
touch with the Movement it was a rev- 


elation which came with something of a 
shock of surprise. 

To one who has in mind especially the 
interests of collegiate education it was 
not less significant. (1) The Convention 
bore a splendid testimony to the sound- 
ness of heart of our student body of 
young manhood and womanhood. No 
one could look into the faces of those 
thousands of voung people and not take 
courage. If the man was there who had 
thought that voung men were deterred 
from entering the Christian ministry by 
the difficulties of the position in these 
days, he changed his mind. It was made 
manifest that those young men and wom- 
en were ready to respond to the appeal of 
the heroic; in fact, they will respond to 
nothing less. To be sure, the verv salt 
of the student body was there, but they 
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were only samples of multitudes like them 
in their institutions who would have been 
present if they could. 

(2) As the reports given by the dele- 
gates on their return home have multi- 
plied the Convention and scattered, it over 
the continent, the vital question has been 
injected into the minds of the students in 
hundreds of colleges, What is my educa- 
tion for? What investment shall I make 
of my life? The question has been all 
the more searching because it has not 
been put in that precise form. It has 
asked itself, as the spirit of the Conven- 
tion has been represented. Multitudes of 
students who are not moved toward the 
foreign mission field are brought face to 
face with the principle of the steward- 
ship of life. No other agency gives such 
mighty emphasis to this principle in the 
student life of to-day as the Volunteer 
Movement. 

(3) To just this extent it is the salva- 
tion of education itself. The warning 
recently given to America by one of the 
leading educators of Germany deserves 
thoughtful consideration. Culture for 
culture’s sake, education for its own sake, 
will defeat itself. Education for power, 
and that power for the world—we can 
never have too much of that. Whatever 
presents to students a great cause worthy 
of their loyal devotion, evoking the best 
that is in them, is performing the highest 
service to the cause of education. 

Doubless these results are far to one 
side of the primitive purpose of the Move- 
ment ; they are some of its “ by-products.” 
As is often the case, the results which 
were not foreseen and not sought prove 
to be among the most important of all. 


To the Home Church 
By Rev. Junius W. Millard, Baltimore 


The first fact that impresses us is that, 
in a very true sense, the Convention was 
dependent upon the home churches ; for 
the delegates who composed it were 
brought to Jesus through the efforts of 
the local churches of the land, and were 
by them trained in Christian service. In 
addition to this the speakers were men 
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and women who hold honored positions 
in the various local churches and in the 
work organized and supported by them. 
Thus the Convention was composed of 
members, pastors, and workers in the 
local churches of this and other lands of 
Christendom. 

Now the world generally is built along 
lines of reciprocity. I think it is Glad- 
stone who has said somewhere that the 
orator receives from his hearers in mist 
what he returns to them in ‘a torrent. 
Reciprocity obtains even in religion. 
God saves us and we serve Him. If the 
Convention is supported by the local 
church, surely it has a great return to 
make to that church, just as the moun- 
tain, upheld by the plain at its base, fur- 
nishes that plain with refreshing streams 
from the melting snows upon its summit. 

In the first place, it is evident to all 
that the Convention sends the delegates 
back to the home church—whether in 
college, city, or country—new creatures, 
because transformed by a new enthusi- 
asm, a new love for spiritual things, and 
new ideas of intelligent service. For one 
such delegate to return to his home 
church an earnest volunteer for foreign 
missions, who perseveres until he stands 
upon the firing-line in Africa or China, is 
worth far more to that church than an 
endowment of a quarter of a million, or 
a series of the most eloquent sermons 
ever preached. A man is worth more 
than money, and the appeal of a conse- 
crated life outweighs the most sublime 
peroration of pulpit oratory. 

Many a young man or woman has re- 
turned to the home church aroused by 
the Convention to a deeper appreciation 
of prayer, and a determination to keep 
the morning watch—oi the Bible, and a 
determination to engage in regular and 
systematic study of it. This has had an 
incalculable influence upon the work of 
the home church. I speak only of what 
I know as pastor when I sav that the 
voung people who have attended such 
conventions are the most intelligent help- 
ers in young people’s work, mission com- 
mittees, Bible study classes, and city 
missions. 

In a special way the Convention 
touches the home church and community 
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through echo meetings. In the city of 
Baltimore there were three such meet- 
ings held the first Sunday after the re- 
turn from Toronto—two in churches and 
one in the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. The next day the Baptist 
Ministers’ Conference devoted the entire 
morning to hearing a report of the Con- 
vention, given by the writer of this arti- 
cle. Three times within twenty hours 
did this same person tell the story of the 
Convention ; and the end is not yet, for 
the young people's society of our church 
is still to be reckoned with. The Associ- 
ation of the Johns Hopkins University 
has had the Convention story very eftect- 
ively told by its delegates. It is fair 
to presume that this program is repeated 
in most of the cities, colleges, and 
churches that were represented at To- 
ronto, and thus the Convention, through 
its delegates, makes its adequate return 
to the local church. 

Again, the significance to the home 
church of the various departments of the 
Convention must be reckoned with. In 
its educational exhibit the Convention 
becomes a teacher of methods to the 
church at home. The missionaries and 
workers become for it mouthpieces for 
uttering the evangel of the heart-mes- 
sage of the Christ. The Convention as a 
whole is an arouser of enthusiasm and a 
deepener of convictions, and all of this 
percolates down from the summit of the 
mountain to the low-lying plain at its 
base. In view of all this, we of our 
church do not regret that we prayed in 
advance for the presence of God at the 
Convention, or that we encouraged our 
members to attend. We have received, 
and shall continue to receive, our part of 
the blessings that come to the home 
church from this greatest gathering of 
students in modern times. 


The Convention's Message for 
the Missionaries 


By Rev. C. A. R. Janvier, India 


One of the deeply interesting features 
of the closing meeting at Toronto was 
the reading of the messages to the Con- 
vention from missionaries on the field. 


The Convention, in turn, has a message 
for the missionaries. It is essentially a 
message of hope and cheer. To clearly 
catch it, one must bear in mind certain 
facts regarding the make-up of this gath- 
ering and the subjects it discussed. 

The size of the gathering was not the 
most significant thing, though that, too, 
demands consideration. ‘There were 
2,955 registered delegates, 455 more than 
was thought possible! But note that 212 
of these were professors, of whom again 
sixty-five were professors in theological 
seminaries; eighty-two were secretaries 
of foreign missionary boards and socie- 
ties ; and twenty-eight were editors. This 
means, surely, that the Movement is not 
confined to youthful enthusiasts, but has 
touched the mature and sober judgment 
of our institutions ; that it has the hearty 
sympathy of our great denominational 
missionary organizations ; and that it has 
the co-operation of the religious press of 
the United States and Canada. 

Turning to the addresses and discus- 
sions, the balance between information 
and inspiration was so well struck that 
the enthusiasm which was aroused rested 
on the solid basis of facts presented. 
The morning sessions for the most part 
considered general lines of organization 
and method; the afternoon section meet- 
ings took up these matters in detail, and 
the evening addresses brought the rous- 
ing appeals for personal consecration to 
the Master’s service. 

That all this is a ground of hope and 
cheer for the missionaries scarcely calls 
for proof. It is a message of hope, be- 
cause, first, it means reinforcements. 
Here for five days were 2,300  stu- 
dents, with their careers for the most 
part yet to choose, receiving into hearts 
already consecrated to the Lord’s serv- 
ice messages full of information as to 
the general work of foreign missions and 
as to particular fields, and charged with 
the enthusiasm begotten of personal 
experience of the conflict and the tri- 
umph. There are bound to be hundreds 
of recruits from among them, not to 
mention those whom they in turn will 
influence. 

It is a message of hope for the mis- 
sionaries because, second, it means 
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larger interest on the subject of foreign 
missions in the home churches, and 
larger gifts from them. <A considerable 
proportion of these delegates will remain 
on this side of the ocean, and will be- 
come leaders of religious thought and 
movement. Which way they will lead 
can hardly be a matter of conjecture. No 
man could attend that Convention and 
be indifferent, or permit others to be in- 
different, to the cause of missions, un- 
less, indeed, he deliberately hardened his 
heart against a definite call from the 
Master, and so benumbed his sensibili- 
ties. 

It is a message of hope because, in the 
third place, it means more prayer, and 
therefore more power for the mission- 
aries. A great volume of prayer went 
up from the Convention itself, but it is 
as nothing to the streams of prayer that 
will flow from the activities set in mo- 
tion there. Prayer-circles and mission 
study classes will be formed ; from every- 
one the same cry will go up to the Lord 
of the harvest. Churches, too, and indi- 
vidual Christians will be praving as never 
before. God still hears and answers: 
praver here means blessing there. 

Yes, brethren and sisters bevond the 
seas, catch the message of hope and 
cheer! We are with vou, heart and soul! 
We are pounding away at this end of the 
line, and we hope soon to be at the other! 
And we are crying mightily to God, who 
is at both ends of the line! 


New Allies for the Missionary 
Service 


By Rev. Charles H. Daniels, D.D., 
Secretary of the American Board 


The President of the American Board, 
Samuel B. Capen, LL.D., a busy busi- 
ness man, felt that it paid him to attend 
the Convention at Toronto. Recalling 
the remark of President McCosh—* Has 
any such offering of living young men 
and women been presented in our age, in 
our country, in any age, in any country, 
since the day of Pentecost? ’—he re- 
remarked to the writer: “This great 
movement, born, as we must believe, of 
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God, means more than new recruits and 
better trained men for the foreign field: 
it means a new missionary spirit in the 
home churches. The Student Volunteer 
Movement is training a missionary pas- 
torate.” 

It was good to be present at the Con- 
vention, to be under the inspiration of 
prayer and song, and that discourse 
which breathed forth large faith in the 
evangelization of this world. We were 
impressed with the sober, serious, 
thoughtful leadership of the student life 
of the country. The missionary boards 
of the United States and Canada have 
often expressed their sympathy with the 
Movement and their affection for its 
leaders. The meeting at Toronto must 
have deepened these sentiments. The 
future of foreign missionary work will be 
in the hands of trained men. This organ- 
ization is the missionary boards’ faith- 
ful ally. Therefore, thinking of the 
Movement, after the experiences of the 
Convention, in the light of our new allies 
in the missionary service: 

1. We are impressed with the fact that 
1,953 student volunteers have already 
gone to the fields. The Convention 
magnified the qualifications of the mis- 
sionary. These new student allies will 
see to it that the missionary boards have 
the best men. They will help us raise 
the standard of preparation, and thus 
provide an incomparable company of 
leaders in every land. The Movement 
signifies picked leaders of administrative 
ability, tact, and spiritual power. 

2. There was no more impressive need 
voiced in this Convention than that of a 
mission-loving and mission-instructed 
pastorate. There is evidence that this 
Movement will be of great help in rais- 
ing up a body of pastors allied to mis- 
sions. Not all student volunteers can go 
to the foreign field, nor will all the stu- 
dents become volunteers. The educa- 
tional part of the work is one of its most 
vital adjuncts, is ably conducted, and 
meets a felt need in the Church and 
school. Scarcely a student can now 
graduate from college without gaining 
some impression of the needs of the 
world. Students for the ministry will 
take a larger view of the claims of mis- 
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sions, and this will be of inestimable sig- 
nificance to the boards. 

3. The greatest hurt which can come 
to this Movement is the thought that 
there is no money with which to send 
volunteers. This idea has been heralded 
among the colleges of late, and its effect 
has been felt. We have already a grow- 
ing company of educated business and 
professional men who have been in touch 
with this Movement, and feel the force of 
its appeal. They are young to-day, just 
as the Movement itself is young, but 
they are to be leaders of to-morrow, and 
their wealth and abilities will be given to 
the work of the Kingdom. This Move- 
ment is educating mission-loving lay- 
men, who will be the allies of a work 
great, statesman-like, and far-reaching 
in its Christian influence. We shall soon 
welcome such to our mission boards, 
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and, by their aid, plan larger things for 
the advancement of the Kingdom of God 
on earth. 

Here are our allies for the missionary 
service—iissionaries, pastors, laymen— 
growing up in all our colleges, fostered 
by the sane, conservative and aggressive 
methods of this Volunteer Movement. 
As was said at Toronto, the officers of 
missionary societies lift the hand of ben- 
ediction upon this company of students 
and its leaders, and we pray for the ful- 
fillment of the largest plans made in the 
name of the Master, until every student 
shall be touched with a sense of responsi- 
bility and himself become a leader some- 
where, and until every church shall be 
fired with a new devotion to the world’s 
Redeemer, and the Gospel shall be 
preached in every clime for the saving 
of the nations. 


Lessons of the Convention 


Revelation of Possibilities 
By Burton St. John 


The most impressive fact about the 
Toronto Convention was not the per- 
sonnel of the leaders, or of those who 
appeared on the program. It was not 
even the grouping there of the present- 
day leaders in American religious life. It 
was in the possibilities resting in the 
2,000 student delegates whose lives were 
being changed day by day before our 
eves. 

I think there were few delegates who 
did not get new visions of the spiritual 
needs of the world, and of the spiritual 
incompleteness of their own lives. The 
stirring addresses afforded an oppor- 
tunity for the Holy Spirit to work might- 
ily on the hearts of those present. It 
was intensely missionary, the more so 
because it was deeply spiritual. It was 
spiritual because it was made, not an 
occasion for complimenting men, but for 
glorifving God. Each speaker seemed 
to have the deep things of God upper- 
most in his mind. 

Personally, it was the greatest relig- 
ious gathering that I have ever attended. 
I came to the first session wondering 


whether it could prove to be as much of 
a blessing to my life as 1 had felt the 
Cleveland Convention to have been. 
From the beginning to the close the 
working of the Spirit of God was increas- 
ingly manifest. When the Convention 
was adjourned, as never before, I stood 
before God convi«ted of complete un- 
worthiness for Hi:: service. With this, 
however, the purpose to enter foreign 
mission work which I had been cherish- 
ing through the years of preparation 
came more than ever as the call of God, 
and I resolved to leave no stone un- 
turned in order to work out this purpose 
in the fullest measure possible. 


Four Convention Lessons 
By E. C. Woodley, McGill University 


The Convention furnished many les- 
sons, but four of these stand out pre- 
eminent tome. The first is the fact that 
Christian missionary effort is a work of 
the Holy Spirit, and not of man’s plan- 
ning or accomplishment. The world can 
only be redeemed as the Holy Spirit 
works through the consecrated lives 
of individuals. Spirit-filled men and 
women are needed for spiritual work. 
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The most necessary duty of preparation 
tor missionary service is a constant wait- 
ing upon God, with open heart and con- 
secrated life, for the filling of the Holy 
Spirit. 

The second lesson is the need of con- 
stant prayer. Among the most blessed 
moments of the Convention were those 
in which we consecrated ourselves to 
God, and prayed for His manifestation 
in our lives among our fellow-men. Back 
of all other needs is that of a daily wait- 
ing upon God for ability to witness for 
Him. Prayer is the only means whereby 
we can ever live victoriously in a world 
of sin. The moment prayer becomes a 
secondary matter in our lives, that mo- 
ment do we cease to live and move in the 
power of God. 

A third lesson is the true greatness of 
a life of service. As we listened to the 
burning words of men like Hotchkiss and 
Janvier and many others the conviction 
came home with irresistible force that 
the only true life is that in the service 
of God for our fellow-men. It was our 
Master’s life. It must and will be ours 
who are eager to follow in His train. 

A last lesson is the place of missions 
in the life of the Christian community. 
Thev lie at its very foundation. The 
Christian body which would relegate 
them to an unimportant place, by that 
act seals its own condemnation. Chris- 
tianity must be given away to be pos- 
sessed. A selfish Christian is an anom- 
aly. The church which is not missionary 
is not truly a church of Christ. 

These are some of the lessons which 
the great Convention brought home to 
me. There were many others which can 
also never be forgotten. No student 
privileged to attend these gatherings 
could leave it the same man that he was 
when he came up to it. 
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The Church and the Individual 


By Charlotte B. De Forest, Smith Col- 
lege, I9OI 


The missionary appeal of the Conven- 
tion received its force from the presenta- 
tion of two great possibilities—one lying 
before the Church, the other before 
the individual. The possibility for the 
Church is its extension over all the 
earth; the possibility for the individual 
is the attainment of spiritual oneness 
with God. 

In theory and by illustration the power 
of the Church was demonstrated once 
and again. The resources which were 
marshaled before us—resources mate- 
rial, moral, and spiritual—taught con- 
vincingly the lesson of possibilities. And 
more than the possibility, even the neces- 
sity of the self-extension of a living 
Church was manifest. If any practical 
apology for missions were necessary, it 
lay certainly in the repeated illustrations 
of the reactionary, vitalizing influence of 
foreign work upon the home church. 

As for individual possibility, its key- 
note was struck at the first meeting of 
the Convention. That great devotional 
meeting, ignoring, as it did, the techni- 
calities of a movement and any sense of 
specialization in Christian work, pointed 
only to the highest ideal of Christ-like 
thought and life. Above the fact that we 
were students, or volunteers, or Chris- 
tian workers rose the grander fact that 
we were followers whose first duty was 
that of personal allegiance. And the 
possibility there shown of growth toward 
the ideal of Christ was the deepest lesson 
of the Convention. 

Both these lessons taught faith as a 
basis for courage, and courage as an ex- 
pression for faith. Faith and courage 
are at the bottom of the Movement. 
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Tue GLose, Toronto 


The announcement that the attend- 
ance at the Student Volunteer Conven- 
tion ran close to the 3,000 mark came 
rather as a surprise. It was obvious 
that the delegates were numerous; 
but the characteristics which drew atten- 


tion were not those of bulk, but rather 
those of power. Statistics were awarded 
a minor place in the congratulations as 
to the success of a very remarkable gath- 
ering. It is because the Convention pos- 
sessed intrinsic significance that it is 
important, not because it mustered 1,000 
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less or more of delegates. The students 
of a nation offer an unequaled oppor- 
tunity for a propaganda. The peculiar 
uplifting above material considerations, 
which is essential to the starting of great 
moral forces, is nowhere more likely to 
be found than in a great community 
which unites the fire of youth and the 
enthusiasm born of the first tlush of ex- 
ploration in the treasure-house of learn- 
ing. The demand for men was insistent, 
and couched in the most urgent terms, 
and the need for and duty of giving 
money was preached with frankness and 
power. Sobriety of judgment, a prefer- 
ence for the most thoughly trained men, 
a certain degree of restraint—these must 
be added to the tale of qualities which 
could be discerned in the Convention. 


THE CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER, 
New York 
Professor J. W. Beardslee, D.D. 


The quiet but profound spiritual tone 
of the Convention was its supreme attrac- 
tion. There was no wild urging of every- 
body to go to the foreign field, no harsh 
criticism of the churches because so little 
is being done. The crying needs of the 
heathen world, the open door for mission 
work, the solemn duty resting upon 
every Christian—and especially upon 
every young, educated Christian—to 
consecrate everything to Christ and 
work for Him where men and women 
most need help, were urged, and then 
the decision left with the Christian con- 
science to determine what was personal 
duty. 





THE WESTMINSTER, Toronto 


We have had great conventions of 
young people’s societies whose delega- 
tions outnumbered this gathering. We 
have had world-wide denominational as- 
semblies like the Pan-Presbyterian Coun- 
cil. We have had interdenominational 
conferences like the Evangelical Alliance. 
But this Convention of 2,296 students and 
212 professors from 465 colleges and 
universities represented more possibility 
and potentiality than any gathering of 
anv kind we have ever seen in Canada. 

One could not but be impressed by the 
Convention. It moved on a high level 
from first to last. There was nothing 
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feverish in its emotion, or factitious in 
its appeal. Its outlook on the world was 
absolutely cosmopolitan, and its stand- 
point was historical. All this marked a 
very distinct advance, and made the 
meetings impressive, not only to the del- 
egates, but also to the thoughtful on- 
lookers. 
OurLook, New York 


“ The Evangelization of the World in 
this Generation,’ a Watchword severely 
criticised in the earlier stages of the 
Movement, has secured a very large ac- 
ceptance now among leaders of mission 
societies, as well as among the student 
volunteers. Within the past two vears 
Mr. Mott's litthk book upon it has 
been translated into German, Norwe- 
gian, Swedish, and is about to appear in 
French and Japanese. This motto, dis- 
played before the densely crowded au- 
dience at Toronto, naturally raised the 
question, Why not? The rapid growth 
of the Movement inspired by it, now rep- 
resented by the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation, with its 1,500 distinct 
organizations and 70,000 members, adds 
hopefulness to the question, Why not? 
The glow of this great hope warmed the 
great assemblies morning and evening 
at Massey Hall. the overflow meetings 
simultaneously held in the churches, the 
sectional conferences held in the after- 
noons, eight or nine at the same hour. 
It was a great meeting, thoroughly de- 
votional, thoroughly sane and natural. 


Tue Epwortn Heratp, Chicago 


It was perfectly organized. Not a de- 
tail was too minute to notice. Those in 
charge of every meeting, every depart- 
ment conference, and the smaller gather- 
ings, had definite and detailed instruc- 
tions well in advance of the dav and hour 
appointed. Whenever anything was to 
be done, the man who was to do it was 
on the spot and ready for his part. This 
perfection of organization is the more re- 
markable when one remembers that 3,000 
people were cared for. In the business 
or military world such masterly organiza- 
tion counts for much. It is a sign of 
promise that the managers of the Student 
Volunteer Movement have this faculty so 
splendidly developed. 
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THe CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, New York 

Probably the most promising element 
in the problem of the world’s evangeliza- 
tion is the Student Volunteer Movement 
for Foreign Missions. Though only six- 
teen years old and having been for the 
first few years in a loosely organized con- 
dition, the Movement has gathered a 
momentum and scope that presage great 
things for the immediate future in mis- 
sionary work. The Movement has for its 
field of labor the thousand colleges, 
seminaries, universities and professional 
schools of the United States and Canada, 
and in a modified form it touches the life 
of similar institutions in other lands. In 
view of the services it has already ren- 
dered in furnishing many missionaries 
to the various boards from among the 
brightest, strongest and most consecrated 
students of the land, and in view of the 
possibilities for its future, the Movement 
is one of the most potent forces to-day in 
the field of missionary enterprise and 
achievement. 


Tue INTERIOR, Chicago 
Nolan Rice Best 


Writing with all the pulse of that Con- 
vention still beating strong in his veins, 
one cannot help saying that this Student 
\ olunteer meeting at Toronto compassed 
greater Christian potentiality than any 
other assemblage ever convened on this 
continent. That may sound perfervid to 
some who were not present there ; nobody 
in attendance will dispute it. The very 
size of the Convention speaks loudly of 
its power. People had been for a vear 
or two discussing the reason why the 
Student Volunteer Movement was losing 
its influence. The debate will proceed no 
further. A movement for which certain 
Christians were preparing cerements has 
evoked out of American and Canadian 
colleges the greatest gathering of stu- 
dents and educators that ever met to- 
gether anywhere in the world. 


Boston EvENING TRANSCRIPT 
The Movement is a splendid demon- 
stration of the strength of the foreign 
missionary idea in this country. What- 
ever individuals may think about this 
matter of going to the non-Christian 
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nations and telling them about a man 
who lived in Palestine 1,900 years ago, 
the fact remains that the largest hall m 
the second city of Canada was for five 
days too small to hold the people assem- 
bled there who do believe in missions, 
and they were but a small fraction of the 
vast host which they represent. And 
it is the intelligence of the country which, 
through this Movement, is now com- 
mitted to missionary enterprise. Some 
of the ablest students in America believe 
that no nobler career opens before them 
than that of establishing among the de- 
graded and depressed nations of the 
world centers of light and truth. The 
Student Movement has done nothing bet- 
ter than to answer the current flippant 
criticism of missions, not in terms of ar- 
gument, but in terms of life. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston 

Superlatives are not only pardonable 
but necessary in any adequate descrip- 
tion of the five days’ Convention which 
closed at Toronto last Sunday evening. 
The world has never seen an assembly 
of Christian students comparable to this 
in size, intelligence, breadth of denomi- 
national relationships, and definiteness 
of missionary purpose. It requires four 
years to pave the way for such an epoch- 
marking gathering, and it will be ten 
times four vears before the enthusiasm 
crystallized and generated at Toronto 
will spend itself. 


THE CHURCHMAN, New York 
Prebendary H. E. Fox, London 


The Student Volunteer Movement 
Convention lately held in Toronto rose 
above criticism. No one could observe 
its objects, its methods, its spirit, the 
practical good sense of its leaders, their 
fervent devotion to the cause which they 
advocated, and, above all, their whole- 
hearted loyalty to their Lord, displayed 
in every detail of the Convention, and 
not be profoundly impressed with its 
force and vitality. It was im- 
possible to attend the Convention and 
not realize, in every speech, in every 
act of prayer or praise, and even in the 
attitude and looks of the delegates, how 
great an inspiration the motto of the 
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Movement, inscribed in large letters 
above the platform, ‘“ The Evangeliza- 
tion of the World in this Generation,” 
had become to them and the many thou- 
sands whom they represented. It is this 
which encourages the high hopes, that 
this Movement has a greater future be- 
fore it than others which have preceded 
it, but which have been narrower and 
less Christ-like in their aims. It bears 
the mark of expansion, which is a true 
note of vital Christianity. It supplies the 
antidote to that stubborn selfishness 
which is the bane both of the Church 
and the world. It is along these lines 
that the King of kings will come back 
to His own. 


CuristiAN ApvocaTE, Nashville 
Bishop Charles B. Galloway, D.D. 


Another thing profoundly impressed 
me—ecclesiastical exclusiveness and in- 
tolerance are forgotten and forgiven 
when Christians live close to their Lord 
and facea common enemy. There is such 
a thing as “ the language of Zion.” And 
here we all heard and understood. No 
Methodist ever heard deeper spiritual 
truth or more fervent extempore prayer 
or more earnest insistence on conscious 
salvation than fell from the lips of Rev. 
H. E. Fox, Prebendary of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in London and Secretary of 
the Church Missionary Society. And 
Bishop Sweatman, of the diocese of To- 
ronto, talked of the deep things of God 
with a fervor and reverence that gave as- 
surance that he knew the Holy Ghost. 
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Dr. Scholl, Missionary Secretary of the 
Lutheran Church, put emphasis upon the 
essential things in the Christian life, and 
made us all feel that he had been with 
Jesus. Rev. Mr. Hotchkiss, a missionary 
of the Society of Friends in Africa and 
who made one of the most remarkable ad- 
dresses | ever heard, seemed to have knelt 
at the same “ penitent form” with his 
Methodist brother, or to have come out 
of the same “inquiry room” with his 
Presbyterian friend, testifying to the 
same redeeming grace. And thus we sat 
together, in heavenly places, talking over 
plans and purposes for the world’s evan- 
gelization. 


Tue Baptist Union, Chicago 


The meetings were characterized by 
great earnestness and quietness. There 
was no applause; there was no rising up 
and going out between speakers; there 
was ne selection of certain portions of 
the program for special enjoyment to the 
neglect of other portions. The truth is, 
no one knew what was coming ; there was 
no announced program, no special feat- 
ures in any one meeting. Some of the 
addresses were of a high order. One 
striking feature impressed itself: the ora- 
tor was a man who was not wanted, and 
not appreciated very much when he got 
the floor, which was not often. The ad- 
dresses were short, sharp, pointed, con- 
densed—sometimes painfully so; some of 
the utterances should have been better 
interpreted, so sweeping and sharp were 
they. Perhaps they will be all the better 
for their suggestiveness. 


Union Summer School, Hela 


at Healesville, Dec. 29, 1901, to Jan. 5, 1902 


By Ida L. Slack, M.A., Sydney University 


HE annual summer school was 

this year held in the State of Vic- 

toria, at Healesville, beautifully situated 
among the hills, about thirty-eight miles 
from Melbourne. The delegates, 154 in 
number, represented the universities and 
secondary schools of Australia and New 
Zealand. The men were in camp, while 
the women were located in various 


boarding-houses. All, however, took 
meals together in the dining-hall of 
Healesville College, which was, in fact, 
the center of social life for the week. 
On the afternoon of Sunday, Decem- 
ber 29, the inaugural address was given 
by Dr. McClelland, Vice-President of 
the A. S. C. U., who pointed out the 
spiritual aims of the gathering, means of 
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attaining them, and the after results to 
be expected. He was followed by Dr. E. 
Maynard Pain, who gave an account of 
the British conference, held at Matlock 
in I9OI. 

On Monday regular work began. The 
first session each day, commencing at 
9.30 A.M., was a devotional meeting, led 
by members from different universities. 
At 10 o'clock representatives from 
schools and universities separated, the 
former adjourning to another building 
to discuss matters peculiar to their own 
sphere of work. Among college dele- 
gates, the second session, from 10 to 
11, was devoted to consideration of sub- 
jects such as the following: Methods of 
Deepening the Spiritual Life, Business 
Organization, Methods of Leading Fel- 
low-Students to Christ, Graduate Mem- 
bership, The Student Volunteer Move- 
ment. The discussion on Deepening of 
the Spiritual Life was keen and helpful, 
centering mainly on the nature of Bible 
study and the manner of conducting 
Bible study classes and religious meet- 
ings. It has always been a debated point 
with us whether students should lead 
these classes and meetings themselves, 
or induce some outsider to do it for them. 
Both plans have been tried, and in differ- 
ent places found to work well, but it was 
decided that, on the whole, preference 
should be given to the student leader, 
with occasional help from one of the 
many friends of the Christian Union. 
Graduate membership, being a new and 
rather unique branch of work, aroused 
much interest. Hitherto only one uni- 
versity had taken any very definite steps 
toward keeping graduates in close touch 
with the Union. The desirability of ex- 
tending this membership to and through 
all Unions was strongly felt, and both in 
the regular meeting and in sundry extra 
and informal gatherings the matter was 
discussed and methods of procedure 
agreed upon. One outcome of this dis- 
cussion has been the formation of a 
Graduate League of Bible Study, to be- 
gin with the minor prophets. The Rev. 
G. H. Balfour, M.A., B.D., an old and 
stanch friend of students, has kindly of- 
fered to arrange the initiatory course of 
study. 
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At the third morning session, from 
11.30 to 12.30, three sample Bible studies 
were given, and in addition to these a 
sample missionary study class was con- 
ducted upon the subject of South Ameri- 
can missions. A student volunteer ap- 
peal was given by Dr. Pain on Sunday 
afternoon, when, in an intense address 
never to be forgotten by those privileged 
to hear it, the speaker urged students to 
consider the claims of the foreign mis- 
sion field when deciding upon their life 
work, but to “ do nothing rashly or with- 
out due deliberation.” Increase of in- 
terest in foreign missions was one of the 
most marked features of the summer 
school. One delegate publicly an- 
nounced his intention to become a stu- 
dent volunteer. The Bombay Settle- 
ment for University Women was also the 
subject of a meeting of the women dele- 
gates. 

The afternoons were devoted to rec- 
reation and social intercourse, to walk- 
ing excursions, tennis matches, and other 
pursuits of youth. 

At the evening sessions a series of ad- 
dresses was delivered by leading clergy- 
men on the obligation of the student to 
himself, to his fellow-student, to society, 
to the heathen, to the A. S. C. U., and to 
Christ. These addresses were all strong, 
practical, and inspiring, bringing stu- 
dents very definitely face to face with 
their duty to God and tomen. The Rev. 
Reginald Stephen, M.A., of Trinity Col- 
lege, Melbourne, gave each night a clos- 
ing meditation, taking as his subject for 
the week St. John’s Creed, 1 John v. 
18-21. The speaker, in a forceful and 
scholarly manner, pointed out very 
clearly the heights to which St. John be- 
lieved it possible for a human soul to 
rise, and, by his suggestions, stimulated 
many to at least endeavor to reach those 
summits of holiness, to live in closer 
touch with God. 

At one meeting a resolution was 
passed to the effect that the Committee 
of the World’s Student Christian Feder- 
ation be asked to hold their next meet- 
ing in Australia. Almost immediately, 
however, news was received that the 
Committee had already decided to meet 
elsewhere. It was also agreed that, in 
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view of the evangelistic campaign soon 
to be entered upon, Mr. Frank Lenwood, 
leader of the student movement in Brit- 
ain, should be asked to visit Australia. 
lor this end prayer-circles have already 
been formed in various centers, for we 
feel that something great is coming to 
us; that, as the result of prayer and 
work, there will be a very marked for- 
ward movement; that, in an infinitely 
greater measure, the Christian Union 
will fulfill the purposes for which it ex- 
ists—‘ to influence students to become 
followers of Christ; to lead students, as 
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N°? agencies for the cultivation of 
l organized Christian work among 
students have been found more impor- 
tant to the promotion of strong and sane 
religious life and work in the colleges 
than the student summer conferences, 
which are held yearly, not only in the 
different sections of the North American 
Continent, but have been found of equal 
value in Great Britain, Germany, Scan- 
dinavia, Switzerland, India, and Ceylon, 
Australasia and Japan. The leisure dur- 
ing the summer vacation permits of con- 
ferences of sufficient length to make pos- 
sible, not merely the inspiration and 
spiritual uplift which are necessary if 
Christian work is to be done with sus- 
tained earnestness and fidelity, but also 
the training in the conduct of Bible 
classes and in the promotion of the Chris- 
tian work in the colleges. The after- 
noons given to athletics and other out- 
door recreation, and the personal friend- 
ships that are formed, are not the least 
important features of these meetings, 
which not merely teach, but also exem- 
plifv, the wholesome and joyous Chris- 
tian life which is the privilege of every 
student. 

The features of the conferences for 
1902 which are already determined upon 
give assurance that they will in no re- 
spect fall behind those of former vears. 
Additional arrangements and speakers 
will be announced in the annual circulars 
and in the later numbers of the INTER- 
COLLEGIAN. In view of the great interest 
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they go forth from the university, to 
place their lives where they will be most 
useful in extending the Kingdom of 
Christ,” until the time shall come when, 
in every department of life, both in the 
university and out of it, He shall be ac- 
knowledged Lord. We would ask the 
students of other lands to pray with us 
for the accomplishment of this great end 
throughout all the world, and let us see 
to it that our own lives tend to become 
more and more “the expression of the 
will of God upon earth,” thus hastening 
the coming of that Kingdom. 


Conferences for 1902 


aroused by the Student \ olunteer Con- 
vention it is certain that the attendance 
at the conferences will be greater than 
ever. hat all the plans may be per- 
fected and carried out for the highest 
spiritual benefit of the delegates and tor 
the colleges which will be represented, 
there is need of much earnest prayer by 
all leaders of Christian student work, and 
by all others who have an interest in it. 


Asheville 


The prolongation of the Spring ses- 
sion of the Bingham School makes it 
necessary to hold the Conference in a 
new location. Through the kindness 
of the principals of Asheville School, 
Messrs. N. M. Anderson and Charles A. 
Mitchell, an ideal place for holding the 
Conference has been arranged, which 
provides every facility for its work. The 
buildings of Asheville School have been 
erected within the past two years, and 
are equipped with all modern appliances. 
They are located on a hill-top in a forest 
about five miles from Asheville, and com- 
mand a fine view of the Balsam range of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains. Swimming, 
base-ball, lawn tennis, golf, and other 
forms of athletic sport are provided for. 
In order that time may be given to pre- 
pare for the Conference after the close of 
the Asheville School, it will open on Sat- 
urday night, June 14, and will close 
Sunday night, June 22. The platform 
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Balsam Mountains 


addresses will be given by Robert E. 
Speer, of New York; Rev. William F. 
McDowell, D.D., Secretary of the Edu- 
cational Board of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church; Rev. John Timothy Stone, 
ot baltimore; Rey. R. G. Pearson, D.D., 
of Asheville, N.C., and Professor Edward 
1. Bosworth, of Oberlin College. Normal 
Bible classes will be conducted daily in 
* Studies in the Teaching of Jesus and 
His Apostles,” by Professor Bosworth; 
in the “ Life and Works of Jesus ac- 
cording to Mark,” by Charles F. Park, 
Jr.; and in “* Personal Work,” by Don O. 
Shelton, of New York City. The Mis- 
sionary Institute and special instruction 
in mission study will be, as usual, in the 
hands of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment for Foreign Missions. 


Lake Geneva 


The Conference for the Western stu- 
dents will again be held by the Student 
Department of the International Com- 
mittee in the camp of the Secretarial In- 
stitute and Training School, at Lake 





from Asheville School. 


Geneva. The opening session will be 
held Friday evening, June 20, and the 
Conference will close Sunday night, 
June 29. The speakers for the platform 
meetings who have already consented to 
be present are John R. Mott, Robert E. 
Speer, Rev. William F. McDowell, D.D., 
and Rev. John Boyd, D.D., of Evanston. 
The singing will again be led by F. L. 
Willis, of Omaha. Several Normal 
Bible classes will be held each morning 
at the same hour. “ The Studies in the 
Life of Christ” will be conducted by 
C. V. Hibbard, General Secretary of 
Northwestern University Association; 
Professor Frank K. Sanders, Dean of 
Yale Divinity School, will conduct the 
course in “Studies in Old Testament 
Characters’; the course in personal 
work on “ Studies in God’s Methods of 
Training Workers ” will be led by Au- 
gustus Nash, of Cleveland. The lead- 
ers of other classes will be announced 
later. The life-work meetings, which 
take place each evening at sunset un- 
der the trees by the lake-side, consti- 
tute one of the most impressive phases 
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Main Hall, Asheville School. 


of the Conference. The Christian min- 
istry, the Association secretaryship as 
a life-work, and foreign, city, and 
home missions will be presented, the 
last named by Rev. Charles W. Gor- 
don, of Winnipeg, who, under the 
name of “Ralph Connor,” has made 
the work of Christ among the men on 
the frontier familiar to the world. The 
Association Conference will be directed 
by E. T. Colton, who will be assisted by 
John R. Mott, H. W. Hicks, and A. B. 
Williams, Jr., of the Student Depart- 
ment. The Student Volunteer Move- 
ment will be represented by several of 
its secretaries. 


Northfield 


The Northfield Conference will open 
on Friday of the commencement week 
of most of the leading Eastern universi- 
ties. The dates are June 27 to July 6. 
Addresses will be given by Rev. Camp- 
bell Morgan, Robert E. Speer, Profes- 
sors Edward I. Bosworth and Henry C. 
King, of Oberlin College, Rev. John 


Kelman, M.A., of Edinburgh, and Rev. 
Charles W. Gordon, of Winnipeg. Six 
Bible classes to promote the spiritual life 
of the delegates and to prepare them to 
become leaders of Bible circles in their 
colleges will be held each morning. The 
courses and the leaders who will present 
them are: “Studies in the Life of 
Christ,” Henry B. Wright, of Yale: 
“Studies in the Acts and Epistles,” Pro- 
fessor Henry C. King; “ Studies in Old 
Testament Characters ’’; “ Studies in the 
Teaching of Jesus and His Apostles,” 
Professor Edward I. Bosworth; “ The 
Life and Works of Jesus according to 
Mark,” W. D. Murray, Esq., of New 
York, and a course in personal work, 
C. C. Michener, Field-Secretary of the 
International Committee. Careful atten- 
tion will be given to the promotion of 
the missionary interests in this year of 
the Volunteer Convention through the 
Missionary Institute, a conference of the 
volunteers, and the presentation of the 
claims of the foreign mission field. The 
discussion of methods of carrying on 
Christian work in college will have a 

















Mr. Mott’s Visit to Calcutta 


larger place in the Conference than was 
possible last year. That the students 
from the different classes of institutions 
may have opportunity to consider their 
peculiar problems, special conferences 
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will be held for students from large uni- 
versities, from colleges, irom medical 
and other professional schools, from 
normal schools, and from preparatory 
schools. 


Mr: Mott's Visit to Calcutta 
By B. R. Barber, Calcutta 


aes is one of the largest 

student centers in the world, 
there being at present 10,000 college stu- 
dents, besides 30,000 boys in the high 
schools of the city. Last year Calcutta 
University examined 12,059 students in 
art, 589 in law, 478 in medicine, and 
sixty-six in engineering, making a total 
of 13,192. When one remembers that, 
in addition to this, there are 30,000 Ind- 
ian part-students in government or other 
service who speak English, 5,000 Euro- 
pean young men, and 200,000 vernacu- 
lar-speaking young men, he can readily 
understand the enormous possibilities of 
the field for Christian effort. It was here 
that Mr. Mott chose to give a week of 
special evangelistic effort out of his 
month’s stay in India. 

The meetings were held under the 
auspices of the Calcutta Missionary Con- 
ference, a body composed of about 
150 missionaries. They were carefully 
planned by a joint sub-committee of 
this conference and of the Student 
Branch of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. Mr. Kali Charan Banurji, 
M.A., B.L., chairman of the Student 
Branch, presided throughout the entire 
week, arid many missionaries, professors, 
and others sat upon the platform. The 
rousing and inspiring singing was con- 
ducted by a Christian choir composed 
entirely of Indian young men, which in 
itself was an object-lesson for Hindus 
and Mohammedans. All the exercises 
were conducted in English. Mr. Mott 
took for his first subject “ The Attitude 
of Educated Young Men toward Chris- 
tianity,” and, as he reviewed with re- 
markable and characteristic clearness 
the progress of Christianity among the 
thinking men of the world, the effect 
upon the audience was very perceptible. 


When the courage and heroism of the 
Chinese Christians in the face of perse- 
cution and hardship were recounted, the 
great audience of non-Christians burst 
into cheers which made the building 
ring. Little need to invite the men to 
come back the next evening! From day 
to day the interest increased, and men 
became serious. Faithful, praying bands 
were meeting during the day, pleading 
that God would convict men of sin, and 
make bare His mighty arm. On the 
third day an after-meeting was held, to 
which 300 men remained, and nearly a 
hundred confessed their sense of sin. 
The meeting for Saturday evening was 
put in charge of the “ Metropolitan Tem- 
perance and Purity Association,” a non- 
Christian organization having 400 mem- 
bers. The hall was packed, and the sub- 
ject was “ Purity, Social and Personal.” 
As the speaker portrayed the fierceness 
of temptations, the sin of yielding, and 
the only power through which one can 
be saved, men were evidently ready to 
seek help from whatever source it might 
come. In another after-meeting 140, in 
addition to those of the previous evening, 
signed cards signifying their sense of sin, 
and a desire to be free from it through 
Jesus Christ. On Sunday evening, the 
closing night, 800 were present, and 
there was no standing-room left. Mr. 
Mott spoke on “ The Battle-ground of 
Young Men,” and 111 men signed cards 
expressing a desire to follow Jesus Christ 
as personal Savior up to their present 
light. What this may mean to them only 
God can tell, but let us hope that, as a 
result of this vow, many men may be 
born into the Kingdom. 

Mr. Mott has done a work which 
scarcely any other man could have done, 
but he has left behind him by far the hard- 
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est task—that of following up the work. 
These men are being enrolled in Bible 
classes; many are becoming serious in- 
quirers aiter the truth; they must be seen 
and dealt with personally and individu- 
ally; they must be taught to study the 
Bible and to pray; they must be induced 
to join the Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation; but, above all, they need our 
prayers in this time of testing and of 
temptation, that God’s Word may not be 
as the good seed which fell upon stony 
ground. If you recognize the power of 
prayer and your privileges as God’s ser- 
vants, pray for these men as you have 
never prayed before. What would it not 
mean for the work in Calcutta, what 
would it not mean for the faith of the 
missionaries throughout India, what 
would it not mean of rejoicing in 
Heaven, if God were to bring all these 
into fellowship with Jesus Christ at this 
time ? 

Besides the meetings for students, 
some others were held. A small draw- 
ing-room meeting, but one of great im- 
portance, was that to which a few promi- 
nent Hindus and Mohammedans were 
invited to listen to Mr. Mott, upon 
“Why Educated Men Are Becoming 
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Christians.” One of these was a Judge 
of the High Court and ex-Vice Chancel- 
lor of the University ; another, the leader 
of the Brahmo-somaj ; and among others, 
the senior professor of philosophy in the 
Presidency College, the senior govern- 
ment pleader in the High Court, the 
principal of Sanskrit College, and other 
prominent professors and lawyers. Af- 
ter listening to the address, they were 
invited to ask questions, and the meet- 
ing continued for nearly three hours. 
One man has since written to make fur- 
ther inquiries about Christianity, “in 
which he is much interested.” One 
meeting was held also for the mission- 
aries, and another for Christian young 
men, at which seventeen signed the vol- 
unteer declaration-card, saying: “ It is 
my purpose, if God permit, to devote my 
whole life to direct Christian work.” 

These are by far the largest student 
meetings ever held in Overtoun Hall 
and in Calcutta, and a great door of op- 
portunity is opened up to the student 
woikers. Much prayer for wisdom and 
guidance is needed that no mistakes may 
be made, and that of all which the Father 
hath given us none may be wanting at 
the Great Day. 


Dedication of Earl Hall 


By William B. Pettus, Columbia University 


N Saturday, March 8, Earl Hall, 
Columbia University, was dedi- 
cated, the service being conducted by 
Rev. George R. Van De Water, Chap- 
lain of Columbia University. Addresses 
were delivered by Rev. William R. Hunt- 
ington, D.D., and by Nicholas Murray 
Butler, the president of the University. 
This service was held in the Assembly- 
room of Earl Hall, and was attended by 
the officers and friends of Columbia. 

In the evening the building was opened 
to the students. After spending an hour 
in looking through the rooms the men 
were called together by Mr. James A. 
Edwards, president of the Association, 
and short talks were made by Librarian 
James H. Canfield, chairman of the Ad- 

soard of Earl Hall, Dean Van 


visory 


Amringe, and a number of representative 
students. After the more formal part of 
the meeting the men gathered around 
the piano and sang college songs. 

Earl Hall is situated on the cdmpus of 
Columbia University, just west of the 
Library, and is of the same type of archi- 
tecture as that building. On the first 
floor are the large reception-room and 
hall, at the rear of which is a small assem- 
bly-room. On one side of the hall is the 
correspondence and reading room, and 
on the other the General Secretary’s of- 
fice and two committee-rooms. On the 
second floor are the mission and Bible- 
study reference-room, the game-room, 
and the large assembly-room, which is 
immediately under the dome, and which 
has a seating capacity of about 4oo. On 
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Earl Hall, Columbia University. 


the ground floor are rooms set apart for 
the use of the women students of the 
University. 

The building is a gift to the students 
from William E. Dodge, of New York 
City, and is named in memory of his son 
Earl, who died shortly after graduating 
from Princeton. The furniture is uphol- 
stered in green leather, and the floors 
are covered with large Persian rugs. On 
the walls are several copies of Rem- 
brandt’s pictures. There are open fire- 
places in several of the rooms, and over 
the mantels in the reception-room and 
the reading-room are large deer-heads. 
Over the mantel in the reception-room 


there is also a marble bas-relief of the 
“Landing of the Pilgrims.” A collec- 
tion of 400 books, presented by his 
mother from the library of the late Fred- 
erick William Dibbler, Columbia, Arts, 
1880, Law, 1882, is found in the reading- 
room. 

The building is in charge of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and 
is the meeting-place of all the student 
organizations of the University. As the 
inscription over the entrance states, Earl 
Hall was “ Erected for the students, that 
religion and learning may go hand in 
hand, and character grow with knowl- 
edge.” 








Recent Evangelistic Meetings 


At the University of Minnesota 
By Perry O. Hanson 


lt was at Geneva in last June that the 
University delegation began to plan and 
pray that the spiritual life of the men in 
this institution might he deepened. Mr. 
Colton was sought as the leader in a 
proposed series of special services, and it 
was learned early in the first semester 
that it would be possible for him to spend 
a few days with us during February. 

Bands of the men began at the first 
of the year to meet daily for prayer, and 
several weeks before the meetings were 
to be held a large number of the non- 
Christian men were being definitely ap- 
proached. Evangelistic work during the 
Christmas vacation gave special training 
to twelve men, who returned to the Uni- 
versity with increased power for spiritual 
leadership, a growing amount of per- 
sonal work was done, while constant em- 
phasis was placed upon the necessity of 
the workers having clean and surren- 
dered lives before they could expect to 
be used. 

College Secretary Parmelee sent out 
a * Call to Prayer,” which enlisted the 
support of the Associations throughout 
the State, while the leaders throughout 
the country were in prayer for the same 
object. Early in January the members 
of the Faculty who were interested were 
called together to discuss the campaign, 
the city churches made the matter a sub- 
ject of special prayer, and many of the 
students and citizens were uniting in 
prayer at the same hour each day—7 
o'clock in the morning. 

The meetings were not advertised 
publicly at the University until ten days 
before they were to occur, and then the 
first one only was announced. A folder 
bearing a cut of Mr. Colton, a sketch of 
the man and the message, and a personal 
letter from President Thompson, of 
Ohio, to President Northrop, commend- 
ing the work which Mr. Colton had done 
at the Ohio State University, was put in 
the hands of every man. A calendar card, 
with the month of February having the 


sixth in red type, together with a definite 
announcement of the meeting, was one 
of the most useful pieces of printing. 
The two University dailies were kept 
supplied with announcements, attractive 
bulletins were prepared, two basket-ball 
games were postponed, a personal letter 
was sent to each of the twenty fraterni- 
ties, and, finally, upon the day of the ad- 
dress, a letter from President Northrop 
indorsing the meeting was sent to each 
man of the University. Personal invita- 
tion work did not relax because of these 
mechanical methods. 

The attendance at the first meeting 
was 600—something phenomenal for this 
institution—and all were deeply inter- 
ested, as Mr. Colton spoke of “ Student 
Temptations, the Battle-ground of Col- 
lege Life,” and it was that address which 
won for the speaker the good-will of the 
men. Scarcely any adverse criticism was 
heard, and the three subsequent meet- 
ings were attended by good crowds. 

Twenty-four men made public de- 
cisions, while a far greater number be- 
gan or renewed habits of prayer and 
sible study; the Association has pos- 
sessed greater energy since the meetings. 
Before Mr. Colton left the city definite 
plans were made to care for the men who 
had made decisions. 


At the University of Michigan 
By Charles J. Ewald 


The Association at the University of 
Michigan recently held a very successful 
series of evangelistic meetings, under the 
leadership of Mr. E. T. Colton. They 
were remarkable, not only for the im- 
mediate results, but also for the interest 
manifested by the general student body. 
Three regularly advertised meetings 
were held, with a total attendance of 
1,800 men, and on Sunday evening there 
was a special meeting, at which Mr. Col- 
ton addressed himself particularly to 
those who had, during the previous 
meetings, either accepted Christ for the 
first time, or renewed their allegiance to 
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Him. Although no effort was made, 
there was an attendance of about 200. 

The addresses were simple, direct, 
plain-spoken, but at the same time so 
sympathetic and helpful that they won 
the heart while convincing the under- 
standing. 

Mr. Colton showed a keen insight 
into the needs and temptations of college 
men, and by his straightforwardness in 
dealing with these questions, together 
with his sympathy and sincerity, made a 
deep and abiding impression upon all 
who heard him. 

While we would not measure the in- 
fluence of this campaign by the definite 
results now visible, we are thankful to 
be able to report that at least twenty 
men have accepted Jesus Christ as their 
Lord and Savior, and a large number of 
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those who have been following afar off 
renewed their allegiance to their Lord. 
Never has the field been so ripe for per- 
sonal work, and by organized effort we 
hope to win many more men before the 
year closes. 

The influence of this campaign will be 
exceedingly far-reaching. Not only 
have men been led to think, as never 
before, of their personal relation to 
Christ, but the Association has been 
brought very prominently and favorably 
before the students and Faculty of the 
University, and there have been opened 
up before us possibilities such as we have 
never had before. Mr. Colton made 
many friendships during his brief stav at 
Ann Arbor, and carried away with him 
the best wishes of the students for his 
success in other fields. 


The Student World 


Members of the lowa College Asso- 
ciation, Grinnell, are conducting a suc- 
cessiul club among the boys of the town. 


Ninety students were enrolled in ten 
Bible classes during the month of Jan- 
uary in six colleges of Arkansas and 
Texas. 


At Southwestern University, George- 
town, Tex., a large room has been set 
apart for the Association, and the stu- 
dents are supplying the furnishings. 


In the new building of the Memphis 
Hospital Medical College a choice room 
has been reserved for the Association, 
and the students are raising $300 to fur- 
nish it. 

During a recent four days’ visit to 
Atlanta, Ga., by a student secretary new 
Associations were organized in two med- 
ical colleges and in the Georgia School 
of Technology. 


The Hendrix College Association, 
Conway, Ark., has a membership of 
eighty-two, an enrollment of fifty-six 
students in six Bible classes, and an 
enthusiastic mission study class. 


At Harvard a Law School Bible 
class, with fifteen regular members, was 
started early in January, under the lead- 
ership of the Rev. Paul Revere Frothing- 
ham, of the Arlington Street Church, 
Boston. 


The Association of Washington and 
Lee University, Lexington, Va., has a 
larger membership, a better attendance 
at the two weekly meetings, and a larger 
enrollment in Bible study than for a 
number of years. 


The Association of Morningside Col- 
lege, Sioux City, Ia., has undertaken to 
raise by subscription $300 to furnish the 
Association hall in the new college build- 
ing. A considerable part of that sum is 
already subscribed. 


During a recent spiritual awakening 
at Penn College, Oskaloosa, Ia., eigh- 
teen men accepted Jesus Christ. The 
awakening: was a result of organized 
prayer, begun nearly a vear ago, and was 
carried on mainly by personal work. 


At Kansas University the employment 
bureau connected with the Young Men’s 
Christian Association has secured $4,000 
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worth of business. Over one hundred 
men are enrolled in Bible study. Five 
University men and four from the city 
accepted Christ at a recent Sunday meet- 
ing. 


More than thirty-five men in Ottawa 
University, Ottawa, Kan., have been 
won to Christ since the first of January 
through a series of evangelistic meetings 
held in that place. At present writing 
there remain but ten men in the Uni- 
versity who are not professing Chris- 
tians. 


A set of military hair-brushes, evident- 
ly lost by a delegate to the Student Con- 
vention in Toronto, were found by Miss 
Evelyn O. Johnson, of 40 Chase Street, 
Newton Centre, Mass. The owner 
should claim them by sending descrip- 
tion to Miss Johnson and indicating the 
initials engraved on the back. 


Of the twenty-eight young men who 
are students in the State Normal Schou. 
of Los Angeles, Cal., twenty-seven are 
members of the Association. Two Bible 
classes are maintained, with an enroll- 
ment of fifteen. A post-examination 
spread is held at the close of each term, 
and other social work is carried on. 

The Association of the State Institu- 
tion for the Blind, at Austin, Tex., con- 
tinues to do a strong work. A new 
feature is a daily morning prayer service 
at half-past six, which has an average 
attendance of twelve. The Association 
quartette sang at the Texas State Con- 
vention of Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciations. 


A lady’s gold watch was found at 
Niagara Falls, in the pathway along Ni- 
agara River, Monday, March 3, by G. A. 
Renil, 31 Elliott Street, Springfield, 
Mass. The watch was doubtless dropped 
by one of the delegates returning from 
the Toronto Convention. To secure this 
property the loser should communicate 
with Mr. Renil, giving an accurate de- 
scription of it. 





H. W. Luce, a former Traveling Sec- 
retary of the Volunteer Movement, now 
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in China, has just prepared a harmony 
of the Gospels in Chinese, based upon 
the work of Stevens and Burton. The 
text is that of the revised version of the 
Chinese Scriptures, which has not yet 
been published, and the harmony is the 
best volume of the kind thus far pro- 
duced in that country. 


Encouraging reports come irom the 
delegates from Lafayette College who 
were hurt in the railway accident at Ham- 
ilton, Ontario. Mr. Achenbach has re- 
turned to his work at the college, and 
Mr. Woodworth is able to sit up in bed. 
Mr. Leonard, of Acadia College, who 
was seriously injured at Toronto as he 
was starting home, is making satisfac- 
tory progress toward recovery. 


During March a strong series of ad- 
dresses was given in Barnes Hall, under 
the auspices of the Cornell University 
Association. The speakers were Presi- 
dent Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D., who 
discussed the attitude of the liberally ed- 
ucated man toward the Bible, and Pro- 
fessor Nathaniel Schmidt, whose two 
lectures were on the history and the 
value of the Hebrew Bible. 


An interesting feature of the Associa- 
tion work in Maryland Agricultural Col- 
lege is the game-room, fitted up at a cost 
of $50. It is used largely by the student 
body, and has done much toward elimi- 
nating the gambling and card-plaving 
for money which were so prevalent. It 
is interesting to note also that this Asso- 
ciation owes its beginning to a religious 
speech demanded of a trembling fresh- 
man by a crowd of “ hazers.” 


Southern Kansas Academy, at Eureka, 
has been blessed by the conversion of a 
large number of its students, seven of 
them being boys. The life of the Asso- 
ciation has been greatly invigorated and 
renewed by the accession of many mem- 
bers and the higher spiritual tone result- 
ing from the recent work of Engineer 
McClure. A local pastor has consented 
to take charge of a union Bible class, 
under the auspices of the Associa- 
tions. 
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Early in the year the students of the 
West Virginia Conference Seminary, at 
Buckhannon, felt the need of a spiritual 
awakening, and tried, without success, to 
secure the services of an evangelist. 
The Association then conducted special 
meetings, and, as a result, the school ex- 
perienced a great spiritual awakening. 
About twenty-five students accepted 
Christ as Savior, the Association mem- 
bership was doubled, and a new impetus 
was given to every department of relig- 
ious work. 


Nickerson Normal College rejoices in 
the conversion of twenty-five men during 
the month of January, through the spe- 
cial work of Engineer McClure in that 
place. The men have been rapidly gath- 
ered into the churches and the Associa- 
tion, and the work is being continued in 
great strength. A large sum of money 
was raised in the college and community 
for the securing of an Association House, 
and its equipment with reading-rooms, 
parlors, baths, and other accessories to 
Association work in that place. 


Special evangelistic meetings were re- 
cently held at Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn. For four or five 
months careful plans had been made for 
the meetings and much prayer had been 
called forth for them. Addresses. were 
given by Mr. E. T. Colton during three 
days and much personal work was done. 
The attendance at all the meetings was 
very large and a general interest was 
manifested. A number of students pub- 
licly expressed a determination to serve 
Jesus Christ as their Savior and J.ord, 
the membership of the Association was 
increased, and the whole religious life of 
the institution was deepened. 


The annual convention of the Church 
Students’ Missionary Association was 
held at St. Stephen’s College, Annan- 
dale, N. Y., February 22-25. About fifty 
delegates from Episcopal colleges and 
organizations were in attendance. The 
discussions were marked by unusual in- 
terest and profit. Inspiring addresses 
were delivered by Dr. Arthur S. Lloyd, 
Bishop Hare, of Alaska: Bishop Brent, 
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of the Philippines; Mr. Robert E. Speer, 
and others. It was decided to put a 
traveling secretary in the field during 
the coming session, and to continue the 
support of the Association’s representa- 
tive on the foreign field. In many re- 
spects this convention was the best the 
movement has ever held. 


Since January 15 twelve new Associa- 
tions have been added to the Student 
Movement, as follows: Two Theological 
—Boston University School of Theology, 
Boston, Mass. ; Collegeof the Bible, Lex- 
ington, Ky. Three Professional School 
Associations—Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, Atlanta College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, and the Georgia College 
of Eclectic Medicine and Surgery, all of 
Atlanta, Ga. Seven other Associations, 
as follows—Theodore Harris Institute, 
Pineville, Ky.; German Wallace College, 
Berea, O.; Ohio Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Orphan Home, Xenia, O.; Sumter Mili- 
tary Academy, Sumter, S. C.; Lincoln 
Memorial Institute, Cumberland Gap, 
Tenn.; Franklin and Marshall Academy, 
Lancaster, Pa., and Greer College, 
Hoopeston, III. 


In the student sectional conference of 
the Tri-State Convention, held February 
20-23, at Wheeling, W. Va., the advis- 
ability and practicability of the Student 
Associations in the district undertaking 
the support of a foreign secretary was 
carefully taken up and discussed. It was 
found that there were 1,000 student 
members in the Associations, and 4,000 
additional students in the institutions 
who were practically doing nothing for 
foreign missions. A unanimous vote 
was passed by the delegates present— 
representing all but three Associations 
—stating that it was possible and desir- 
able for them to support their own secre- 
tary on the foreign field, and advising 
that a committee of five be appointed to 
take the matter in charge and to institute 
systematic giving as the best and most 
effective method of raising the desired 
sum. Several of the delegates expressed 
their willingness to pledge their respect- 
ive Associations for their share of the 
total amount needed. 
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A year ago the Association at the De- 
troit College of Medicine was organized, 
with a membership of fourteen. With 
the opening of the fall term the Faculty 
granted the use of a room in one of the 
buildings, which served as a meeting- 
place until January. Asa result of a per- 
sonal canvass of the students by classes 
a large increase in membership was se- 
cured. Two Bible classes were formed. 
A reading and study room was opened 
in an unused room of the laboratory 
building. In addition, the Faculty prom- 
ised the use of a large, well-lighted room 
in the main building, on condition that 
the Association furnish it. To raise 
the necessary funds subscription papers 
were circulated among the Faculty, stu- 
dents, and alumni in the city. Sufficient 
money was raised to paint the room, 
equip it with chairs, curtains, and 
screens, and to place on file the daily 
papers, professional magazines, and cur- 
rent weekly and monthly literature. A 
membership of over 200, a well-equipped 
room, and regularly sustained devotional 
and Bible-study meetings give many rea- 
sons for encouragement and hope for the 
ruture. ° 


The first annual dinner of the Harvard 
Young Men's Christian Association was 
held in the banquet room of the Harvard 
Union, on Monday evening, February 24. 
About seventy-five members of the -\s- 
sociation, the foot-ball eleven of 1Igo1, 
and a number of other invited guests 
were present. Edward Sturgis, 1890, 
acted as toastmaster, and the toasts and 
the speakers responding were as follows: 
* The Harvard Association,” Edward C. 
Carter, 1900; “ Phillips Brooks,” Rt. 
Rev. William Lawrence, 1871; “ The 
Yale Association,” Henry B. Wright, 
Yale, 1898; “ The Function of Religion 
in College,” President Eliot; ‘ Athlet- 
ics,” W. T. Reed, 1901 ; “ Social Service,” 
Evert Jansen Wendell, 1882; “ The Old 
Days,” Colonel N. P. Hallowell, 1861; 
* The Undergraduates,” S. E. Huggins, 
1901; “ The Graduates,” Major H. L. 
Higginson, 1882; “ The New Associa- 
tion,” Orville G. Frantz, 1903. The good- 
fellowship of all the undergraduates pres- 
ent with one another and with the grad- 
uates who had come back for the dinner 
made the occasion an important step in 
linking the Association with all the in- 
terests of Harvard life. 


Missionary Survey of the World 


Studies 


HE fourteenth study, as suggest- 

ed to leaders, covers Chapters 
XVIII. and XIX. of the “ Geography 
and Atlas of Protestant Missions.” ‘The 
former of these has to do with some of 
the most pathetic and interesting inci- 
dents in the history of missions. The 
text-book does not claim to even outline 
this wonderful story of endurance and 
martyrdom, and hence the student 
should consult the pages of Ellis’s “ Mar- 
tvr Church of Madagascar,” or Town- 
send’s “ Madagascar: Its Missionaries 
and Martyrs.” Fletcher’s tale of these 
stirring times of persecution is also very 
vivid and telling. Unoccupied fields 
should receive special attention, for the 
reason that they are almost wholly with- 
out workers, and hence are rarely 
mentioned in missionary publications. 


XIV.-XVI1. 


Carey's new book, “ Adventures in 
Tibet,” is one of the best sources, and 
Mrs. Rijnhart’s “ With the Tibetans in 
Tent and Temple,” is nearly as useful. 
For Arabia nothing is better than Zwe- 
mer’s * Arabia, the Cradle of Islam,” and 
Professor Keane’s “ Asia” is informing 
as to Southeastern Asia. The student 
may very profitably draw off on a sheet 
of paper the populations of these lands, 
and in Volume II note the very limited 
work done for them. Note, too, the re- 
ligious conditions calling for Christian 
sympathy and assistance. 

Chapters XX. and XXI. constitute 
Study XV. Work for the peoples here 
considered is little known, and hence it 
may be studied with special care. The 
Jews are grossly misunderstood, and 
articles in cvclopedias will do an edu- 
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cative work of great value. If Zangwill 
appeals to you, find in his writings the 
clear picture of Israel’s present-day en- 
vironment. Leroy’s book is far more 
helpful for leading facts; and, if files of 
“Nathanael” are available and you are 
a German scholar, problems of the Jew 
find there their most scientific discussion. 
For ordinary readers Gidney’s books are 
most useful, even if occasionally astray 
on facts. The home missionary period- 
icals having work among the Chinese 
and Japanese in North America should 
be scanned for life-like accounts of such 
endeavors. The writings of Dr. Condit 
and of Jee Gam will also be very illumi- 
nating. Study this final chapter, with 
the thought of doing something person- 
ally for Japanese and Chinese in your 
own neighborhood. 

The sixteenth and last session of this 
course, as here outlined, is devoted to a 
review of the text-book. In large classes 
the entire volume might be allotted to 
different members—a chapter or more to 
each one—with instructions to bring to 
the class the most forceful résumé possi- 
ble. In smaller classes a better way of 
conducting the review will be to prepare 
in advance a series of questions calling 
for the most important facts in the book. 
In all classes one feature of the session 
should be a statement from each mem- 
ber of the class as to the facts most im- 
pressing themselves during the studies. 
For the personal enforcement of the les- 
sons of this course nothing better can be 
suggested, perhaps, than to write out for 
each chapter a carefully considered sen- 
tence stating its specific message. 





The Monthly Missionary 
Meeting 


The Student’s Relation to Foreign Mis- 
sions 


HE Toronto Convention has natur- 

ally carried into the colleges many 

of the messages which elsewhere find 
expression in this issue. The fear is that 
interest in that great gathering will lead 
students to forget that the tissionary 
enterprise has personal claims upon 
every Christian. No better use can be 


made of the April meeting than to bring 
before them some of the considerations 
mentioned below : 

I. Let the first speaker present the 
general topic, reasoning from generally 
acknowledged principles, and looking 
toward the enlistment of every Christian 
in some form of missionary effort. He 
can easily show from the Bible and ex- 
isting needs in non-Christian lands that 
every disciple is bound to do something 
for foreign missions. It is equally easy 
to prove that, if the obligation is a real 
one, the more intimately a person can 
become identified with the work of world 
evangelization, the nearer will he come 
to fufilling the great commission, and the 
greater will be the inward satisfaction of 
the obedient Christian. 

2. A second speaker may suggest 
present opportunities and duties con- 
nected with the promotion of foreign 
missions. Thus the advantages and po- 
téntial effect of a careful study of mis- 
sions in the classes already existing in 
the institution may be briefly stated. 
The work of the Association’s mission- 
ary department in promoting missionary 
reading, praying, and giving may also 
be emphasized. This address should be 
carefully prepared, and take into consid- 
eration what is already being done in the 
institution with a fair degree of success, 
and hence should aim to strengthen the 
lines in exposed or weak sections. It 
may be well in some cases to have stu- 
dents commit themselves to one or more 
of these lines of activity. 

3. The strongest student available, 
preferably one who is already a volun- 
teer, should state as convincingly as 
possible some of the reasons why many 
should give themselves personally to the 
work of world evangelization. Here will 
be an opportunity to bring in striking 
facts heard on the platform at Toronto 
and having to do with the world’s need, 
the kind of missionaries required to meet 
that necessity, the preparation which is 
possible in student days, and the hard- 
nesses and rewards of this form of life- 
work. He ought not to give too dis- 
couraging an account of the enterprise, 
nor should the hard realities be wholly 
ignored. 
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4. Two or three of the strongest vol- 
unteers in the institution might well fol- 
low with words of testimony, stating how 
they were led to give themselves to this 
great work and the advantages arising 
irom an open declaration of their pur- 
pose in propagating the idea of the vol- 
unteer watchword. [Earnest prayer may 
very well be interjected between these 
testimonies, and at the conclusion a sea- 
son of silent thought and prayer might 
follow. It is advisable to have in the 
hands of a few key-men for judicious 
distribution copies of Sherwood Eddy’s 
“Supreme Decision of the Christian 
Student,” which can be secured at the 
Volunteer Office at forty cents per dozen. 
So much hinges upon such a meeting 
that the committee or individuals in 
charge ought to make it a matter of pro- 
longed thought and prayer. Moreover, 
the meeting, if successful, should prove 
the best sort of a preparation for per- 
sonal work of a sane and rewarding type. 


Review 


“ The College Student and His Prob- 
lems.” By James H. Canfield, LL.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1902. $1 net. 


This is the first volume of what the 
publishers call their ‘“ Personal Problem 
Series,” and is written by one whose 
long experience as a college professor 
and president gives him the knowledge 
and right to speak with authority on 
matters connected with student life. At 
the outset Dr. Canfield takes the young 
student into his confidence, and talks to 
him as an educational father about the 
true meaning and value of a college 
training, the advantages to be secured 
by it, and the dangers that lie in the way 
while at college. It is pointed out that 
not every boy has the definite purpose, 
the firm determination, the intellectual 
grip and grit to master a college course, 
or to profit by it when it is completed. 
But the boy is advised to give himself 
the benefit of any doubt whenever con- 
ditions are at all favorable. 

Two chapters of about forty pages are 
devoted to the choice of a college and of 
a course of study, emphasis being placed 
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upon the need for care in both of these 
matters, and the choice to be made with 
direct reference to the financial condi- 
tion, tastes, and future purposes of the 
individual student. One chapter is given 
to the fateful first year, and the difficul- 
ties of this period of transition, both 
scholastic and moral. Such wise sugges- 
tions are made, as, if heeded, would pilot 
the young freshman safely over what is 
in many respects the most critical year 
of his college course, and save a vast 
amount of later regret. Fraternities and 
their influences are freely and fairly 
treated in another chapter, and much 
sound advice is given in regard to them. 
That a lad should wait long enough to 
ascertain for himself the ideals and habits 
of a group of fellows before attaching 
himself well-nigh irrevocably to them 
would appear to older men the sanest 
counsel, but counsel which it is very hard 
for the young freshman to follow. Of 
the elective system of studies many good 
things are said, but perhaps the best is 
that it permits the student to choose 
under what instructor he shall take his 
work. The man is of more importance 
to him at this stage than the subject. 
Athletics is treated as one of the by- 
products of a college course, but one 
which frequently has a determining in- 
fluence, not only in the choice of a col- 
lege, but in fixing college ideals and 
associations. About thirty pages are 
devoted to that ever-present problem of 
college students—the choice of a life- 
work, a problem which presses harder 
and harder on the young man as he ap- 
proaches the close of his senior year. 

The book is throughout eminently 
practical and healthy. All preachments, 
so called, and finely spun theories are 
eliminated. One cannot help but wish 
that every voung man in college could 
read, digest, and take seriously to heart 
the whole book, and that, too, early in 
his college course, before the “ fateful 
first year” has fixed too many things to 
his detriment. And, we may add, that it 
is not at all impossible that its perusal 
by college professors would also be of 
great advantage in getting them in closer 
touch with the young men under their 
instruction. 

Proressor THomas F. Hotcare. 

















OPEN EQUALLY TO STUDENTS OF ALL DENOMINATIONS 


Hartford Theological Seminary 
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BUSHNELL PARK AND CAPITOL 


Within three minutes’ walk of the Seminary 


Student Volunteers 


WILL FIND AT HARTFORD SEMINARY 


1. HA Special Course in foreign Missions 
Covering Theory and Methods, History, Languages and Practical 
Topics. 2 Open to Regular Students, Post-Graduates and 
Appointees of Mission Sanh, * Can be combined with the 
regular seminary course, or taken separately. 


2. H Thorough Craining for the Ceaching Missionary 
Including expert instruction in Educational Psychology, Pedagogy, 


Sunday-school Methods, Sociology. .* Secured through affiliation 
with the Springfield Bible Normal College, removing to Hartford. 


3. HA Large and Comprehensive Library of Missions 
Containing over 6,000 volumes all carefully classified for use. 
This forms a part of the 75,000 volumes of the Seminary Library. 


4. H Most Interesting Missionary Museum 
Including the articles formerly in the Museum of the American Board. 
5. Hn Carnest Missionary Spirit 
Fostered by meetings for prayer, by study-classes, and by the 
brotherly fellowship for which the Seminary is noted. 
KRRKAKKRKEA 


For further information apply to PROF. M. W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 


























The Report of the Conventfton 





‘A the Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions 
held in Toronto, Canada, February 26 to March 2. 1902, 
will be published as soon as possible. It will contain verbatim 
reports of all the addresses 


lhe price ol the report, bound in cloth, will be $1.50 
postpaid to any address. 

Advanced orders until further notice will be received at 
$1.00 


\ddress Student Volunteer Movement, 3 West 29th St., 
New York. 


A GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS 
OF PROTESTANT MISSIONS 


By HARLAN P. BEACH, M.A., F.A.G.S. 


Two volumes, cloth bound; net price, postpaid, $2.50 per set 


DISTINCT mission land is presented in each chapter. There is given a vivid 

A picture of -its geography and its races, its social and religious condition as 

unaffected by Christian missions, as wel! as an account of the Protestant mission 

work as it is being carried on in the opening year of the twentieth century. It is not a 

history of Protestant missions, but a clear, systematic and interesting portrayal of the 
outstanding facts. 

The statistical tables present the latest and most detailed missionary statistics of the 
missionary societies of Canada, United States, Great Britain and the continent. ‘The 
station index shows the missionary force and work in nearly five thousand stations. The 
maps, on which are marked the stations of all societies, are artistically and geographically 
correct, having been prepared for the work by well-known British cartographers. 


All orders should be accompanied by remittance. 


STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT, 3 West 29th Street, New York 











ee ee  ./Of Special Value to 


Interdenominational .°*. Co-Educational 


PURPOSE. To train for Foreign Missionary Work. S t ll d c ll t Volunte ers 
DEPARTMENTS. Biblical, Literary, Medical, Musical, 
Linguistic. 


INSTRUCTORS. A Faculty of twenty-eight, pastors, phy- 
sicians and teachers. 


MEDICAL TRAINING DEP’T. ° 325 Lectures with Clin- THE CALL, QUALIFICATIONS 


ical and Dispensary Work. 


ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. Fourteen can be taught, if AND PREPARATION OF 


needed, almost wholly by native teachers. 


SOME RESULTS. Ninety students have gone to sixteen MISSIONARY CANDIDA TES 


Countries under twelve Missionary Societies. 
CHARGES. $100 re Year the Regular Price. Special 


Rates in Special Cases. 
firs. L. D. OSBORN, Principal Papers by Missionaries and other Authorities 
831-133 Waverly Avenue <« « Brooklyn, N. Y. 





RUDOLPH LENZ 


Successor to George Hughes & Co. Price, in cloth, 40 cents; in paper, 25 cents 


- RIN T a a ‘* No [missionary] candidate should fail to 


read and re-read this little book.’’ 


—The Review of Missions. 
62-65 BIBLE HOUSE 


— vo Student Volunteer Movement 
TELEPHONE 


2348 18th 3 West 29th Street, New York 


TRAINED LEADERS 


Is the supreme need of ‘the Young Men’s Christian Association movement. The demands and op- 
portunities of the work require of every worker a broad general education plus a thorough technical 
training. The Secretarial Institute and Training School provides the technical training for the 
General Secretaryship and the Physical, Educational, Religious Work and Boys Work Directorships. 
A strong faculty, good library and laboratory advantages, and unsurpassed opportunities for prac- 
tical work. Send for catalog. 

The SUMMER TERM (July 1-31) opens at Lake Geneva immediately after the College Con- 
ference. Several of the courses are of special value to college workers. Every College Associa- 
tion leader should be well up in the history and well grounded in the principles of the entire 
movement. Students looking forward to Association work should attend this term. Courses also 
for College Physical Directors. Send for announcement of summer term courses of instruction. 


For all information address 
JOHN W. HANSEL, General Secretary 
705 Association Bidg., Chicago 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


A thorough training for the ministry. Full University opportunities. Special 
instruction in the English Bible, Sociology and Missions. For information address 


Professor FRANK K. SANDERS, Dean, 
Drawer 4, Yale Station, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


A NEW PROFESSION. It is for the Religious Teacher who is as thoroughly equipped as the 
secular teacher. The demand for Missionaries, Normal Teachers, State Secretaries, Superintendents of Bible 
School Primary Work, Pastors’ Assistants far exceeds the supply. 

The BIBLE NORMAL COLLEGE of Uartford, Conn. (formerly of Springfield, Mass.) has a faculty devoted 
to the thorough and scientific training of such workers. Regular Course of Three Years leading to a 
degree of Bachelor of Religious Pedagogy, open to college graduates. Special Course of One Year open 
to all workers in churches, Missionary organizations and charitable institutions. 

The College is affiliated with Hartford Theological Seminary and the resources of the Seminary are at the 
disposal of students at the College. Send stamp for Catalog. 























Harvard Summer School of Gheology 


Fourth Session, July /-/8, 1902 





SUBJECT: 


Current Problems in Theology 








Lecturers 
Professor Francis G. PEasopy Professor GrorcE A. Cor 
Professor Georce H. PALMER Professor OrELLO CoNE 
Professor WILL1AM J AMES Reverend Cuarues F. Doe | 
Professor Grorct F. Moore Professor GeorceE B. Foster 
Professor Witt1am W. FENN Professor Henry C. Kinc 
Professor Henry S. Nasu 








For Circulars apply to 
Rev. R. S$. Worison, Secretary of Divinity Faculty, Cambridge, Wass. 























This Season’s Issues of Interest to Students 


STUDIES in the TEACHING OF JESUS and HIS APOSTLES 


EDWARD I. BOSWORTH, D.D. 
Issued as the fourth-year course in the Student Cycle. 


** It is like Dr. Bosworth’s other work—sensible, thorough and spiritual. It is Bible study with the bones and flesh 
both there.""—RoserT E. SPEER. 


Octavo, 216 pages, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


STUDIES IN OLD TESTAMENT CHARACTERS 
WILBERT W. WHITE, Ph.D. 
combining with the Studies the essential material in ‘‘ Records, 





A new one-volume edition 
Poems and Addresses.” 


Octavo, 288 pages, cloth, go cents; paper, 60 cents. 


A FIGHT FOR CHARACTER 
HENRY CHURCHILL KING, D.D. 
An address given at the Northfield Student Conference, July 4, Igor. 
A Strong, Earnest and Manly Appeal to Young Men 
Eighteen mo, 40 pages, paper, Io cents. 


INDIVIDUAL WORK FOR INDIVIDUALS 
H, CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 
A Record of Personal Experiences and Convictions 


** One of the most practically useful books that has appeared from the American press during the year. . . . 
do not hesitate to say that it is Dr. Trumbull’s most valuable literary production.” — 7he Jnzerior. 


Cloth, 16mo, 186 pages, 75 cents. 


Che International Zommittee of Young Men’s Christian Associations 


3 WEST TWENTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
THE TROW PRINT, 201-213 E. 12TH ST., NEW YORK 














